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Thrifty, nifty lunch with 
STARLAC-—the heart of milk 


Starlac brings you all the nutritious elements of milk, minus the 
STARLAC TUNA CHOWDER water and fat. 


(makes 4 to 5 servings—opprox. 5 cups) It brings you the heart of milk—to build strong and healthy 
1/2 cup finely sliced onion bodies with harder muscles, sturdier bones and sounder teeth. 
1/2 cup chopped celery 


2 tablespoons butter It tastes milk-sweet, milk-fresh. It mixes instantly, even in ice 
1 7-oz. can tuna fish, flaked 


1 quart liquid Instant Starlac water. Grand for drinking! Grand for cooking! Serve Borden’s 


2 tablespoons flour Starlac morning, noon and night. 
1 teaspoon salt « dash pepper 


Lightly brown onions and celery in 
butter in large saucepan. Remove 
from heat . . . add tuna fish. Add 


‘ 7 a 
flour, salt and pepper to liquid In- Bordens S. ARLAC ec a 
stant Starlac. Beat with rotary beater ‘ 
until just blended. Add to tuna fish th A vt f Ik 
mixture. Cook over low heat until a e ea Oo mih 
thoroughly heated. Do Not Boil. about 84a guare 


@ 1956 by The Borden Company 


Available in 5-qt. blue package; 3-qt. pre-measured red package; giant 12-qt. package. 
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One reason we go all-out for safety 


Safety in the steel plant means families 
happily reunited when the day’s work 
is over. It means holidays enjoyed to- 
gether, and peace of mind for those at 
home while Dad is on the job. 

Along with today’s high wages, in- 
surance, pensions, and other benefits, 
progress in steel plant safety is contrib- 
uting enormously to the security of the 
steel worker's family. 

How safe is a big steel plant today? 


During a recent 12-month period the 
20,000 employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., had only 
17 disabling injuries. This record won 
first place in safety for the Bethlehem 
Plant among all large steel plants in 
the country. 

With such a low accident rate, the 
employee’s chance of being injured 
during a normal, 8-hour working day 
is only about 1 in 237,000. 


The steel industry has made such prog- 
ress in safety that today a large steel 
plant is among the safest places where 
a man can spend his time. 

During the same 12-month period 
in which the employees of our Beth- 
lehem Plant had only 17 disabling in- 
juries while at work in the plant, they 
had 196 such injuries while off the job, 
most of them incurred on the highway 
or around the home. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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me tourna! Our cover, by J. Julius Fanta, shows what 
can happen to a snow man when a couple of 
10-year-olds get a colorful notion and a 
spare paint brush. See an ‘dea here for some 
ne February fun in your own front yard? In 
jest 20 minutes you can understand probably the hot- 
test political issue of this election year: The big farm 
squabble. Just read the straightforward report starting 
on page 30. For adventure don’t miss that story on 
the Texas Tower (page 32); it takes you right into a 
60-knot gale on the North Atlantic. Exciting is the word 
for movie-man Alfred Hitchcock—and for his story on 
page 28. 
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is for Ford and Farm 


r>) oes Ny - a ee 3 et ee : ; : ' : 
. iar: Two new power series, 11 new models of 
The Ford Farm Family makes your work easier: [79 (Oy pore eri ie techs, phos 


Fordson Major Diesel, to do farm jobs with power to spare. Model 860 Ford 
shown with Ford Combine, one of many mounted and pull type implements. 


© ~Slssine tals 


; « New ’56 Ford Trucks give you more 
The Ford Family Saves you money: horsepower per dollar than any other truck 


line— plus new comfort and exclusive safety features. New Leadership Look 
styling includes full-wrap windshield. 


The Ford Family helps you enjoy life: The Big M Mercury for 1956—13 models, 


including double-duty Monterey Station 
Wagon shown here. New Safety-Surge V-8’s for more usable horsepower. Ten 
new Safety-Engineered features—a new kind of motoring security for you. 


See the Ford Farm Family of cars, trucks, tractors and implements 
See the Ford Family of Fine Cars: Ford - Thunderbird - Mercury - Lincoln - Continental 





For refreshing outdoors fun 


more than 
1,000,000 lakes 


in cool, uncrowded 


Canada t 


# .. Vacations 
Unlimited ! ~ = 


LAKE ELLENWOOD, NOVA SCOTIA, just one of the million-plus settings Canada supplies for 
perfect lakeland holidays. If you're a “salt-water sailor”, then choose instead 
one of the endless array of vivid vacation spots on Canada’s 59,000 nautical 
miles of coastline — scenic, sunny, completely satisfying. Stay as long as you 
can in Canada. Your travel or transportation agent will help with the details, 


---and this great FREE information 
service helps you choose from 
Canada’s vacation variety! 


1. Send the coupon now and receive FREE, a big 
CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE containing: 


« A new, 48-page, full-colour booklet, “Canapa... 
Vacations UNumrrep” describing holiday attrac- 
tions in all parts of Canada. 

¢ Detailed, 37” x 20”, full-colour “Canapa-U.S. 
Roap Map” of all Canada and northern U.S.A. 


« “How To Enter Canapa”... helpful information 
on customs regulations, etc. 


2. Write on a separate sheet the titles of the free 
booklets you want from this list: 


National Parks Pictorial Folder 
Alaska Highway (Canadian Section) 
Accommodation in Canada’s National Parks 


Camp Grounds and Trailer Parks in Canada’s 
National Parks 


National Historic Parks and Sites (Quebec) 

National Parks — Maritime Provinces 

National Parks in Ontario 

ree nrc Parks — Prairie Provinces You'll come face-to-face with fascinating For big ones, bold ones —trout, bass, salm- 
ational Parks in British Columbia ; : “ or zt 

Banfi and Jasper National Parks history in Canada’s grand towns and cities, on, muskies and more — come to Canada. 
: rs find plenty of modern fun and colour too. It’s an uncrowded fisherman’s dream. 

Waterton Lakes National Park 

Hot Mineral Springs in Canada’s National Parks 

Game Fish in Canada 

Canoe Trips in Canada 

Havens from Hay Fever 

Travel & Wildlife Film Catalogue 

All-Year Vacation Weather in Canada 


You'll see a world of new natural wonder Motoring’s a memorable pleasure in Canada 
in Canada’s National Parks — they cover —good roads bordered by beautiful scenery, 
29,000 square miles of glorious country. fine accommodation awaiting at day’s end. 
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P 01.1-25-56.01 
F CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send me the CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE: 


Name — 
PLEASE PRINT 





\ 


Address 
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Don’t forget to write for the other booklets you want. 
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Straight from Washington: 


THERE IS VALID REASON WHY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER STILL HAS ‘‘NO FIXED DE- 
CISION’’ whether he will run. The doctors' report will almost certainly 
affirm that he has made a good recovery. But the controlling factor 
will be how well the President feels—how untired and relaxed——after 
six weeks in full harness from the date of his return from Key West. 
He'll know more about that than the doctors will. 


TIME OF THE PRESIDENT'S ANNOUNCEMENT IS NOW SET. It will be late Feb- 
ruary or early March, and he will disclose his decision immediately 
after it is made. It will not be held back, whichever way it is. 


NIXON IS CERTAIN TO STAY AS MR. EISENHOWER’S RUNNING MATE, if the Presi- 
dent decides to be a candidate. This is the word from inside the White 
House. Ike counts Nixon a faithful, genuine supporter of all the 
Eisenhower policies, domestic and foreign. Moreover, the President, 
not intending to run unless he feels reasonably confident that he can 
serve the full second term, knows that ditching Nixon would cause many 
to feel that the President doubts his own stamina. 


EISENHOWER IS COMMITTED TO NO SUCCESSOR AS REPUBLICAN NOMINEE, if he 
decides to step down. This means that Vice President Nixon is not the 
automatic heir apparent. Mr. Eisenhower will support and actively 
campaign for the nominee of the San Francisco convention—with only 
one proviso: It must be a man who is dedicated to the Eisenhower 
program and philosophy. This undoubtedly gives the President a veto 


over the nomination since no Republican candidate could win if 
Mr. Eisenhower took a walk. 


HERE IS EISENHOWER’S INNER CIRCLE with whom he consults on the question 
of running again: 


FROM HIS FAMILY—-Brother Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, who is the one man in the entire U.S. to whom 
the President listens most attentively and responsively; and his wife, 
Mamie, who, no doubt, shrinks from another term for her husband. 


FROM THE CABINET—-Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, Attorney 
eneral Herbert Brownell, and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 


FROM THE WHITE HOUSE—-The Assistant to the President Sherman Adams; 
ress Secretary James C. Hagerty, who has become closer to Ike since 


his sickness than any of his other aides; Harold Stassen; Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 


FROM RANKS OF POLITICS-—Republican National Chairman Leonard Hall, 
former Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Kansas Senator Frank Carlson, Vice 
President Nixon, Senator James Duff of Pennsylvania, Representatives 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts and Charles Halleck of Indiana. 


FROM AMONG PERSONAL FRIENDS-—-—Gen. Lucius Clay, Paul Hoffman, William 
Robinson, New York business man and long-time intimate. 


SECURITY SCREENING HAS NOW COVERED EVERY FEDERAL EMPLOYE. Thus the 
main task of weeding out risks is completed. It has checked the back- 
ground and suitability of 2,300,000 civilian Government workers and of 
this number 3,685 were terminated because of security questions. 


IS THE U.S. KEEPING ATOMIC AIR-BASES ALOFT IN THE SKY? TOWN JOURNAL's ex- 
clusive disclosure in last month's issue that we are doing just that 
created a considerable stir in Washington. It is a deterrent against 
attack. It is safe. The bombs wouldn't go off in an accidental crash. 
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NEWSFRONT 


The article encountered denials from Air Force spokesmen, and may be 
denied in higher quarters. But our information was so definite and 
came from such a responsible source that you can accept its truth. 


U. S. SCIENTISTS ARE WORKING ON NEW, REVOLUTIONARY DEFENSES against 
nuclear weapous. This fact can now be stated without qualification. 
Highest officials confirm it privately but will not discuss their 
nature. Details are among the Government's most classified secrets. 


methods of defense than to develop new methods of attack. The scien- 
tists seek new data to support their theories. The likelihood that 


these will prove out is one big reason why the U.S. won't accept a ban 
on testing of nuclear weapons. 


ably several years off. But significant fact is that the scientists 
believe they can foresee hydrogen defense beginning to catch up with 
hydrogen offense. They are not talking merely about better radar warn- 
ings or better interception. What they are thinking about are hereto- 
fore unconceived methods of blunting the hydrogen bomb. Best guess is 


that the new devices are about four years away, though they are not 
yet on the drawing board. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS ARE ENCOURAGED BY THREE RECENT GALLUP POLLS. They 
show: that the majority of voters consider the Republicans best quali- 
fied to keep the peace, to maintain prosperity and, most important of 
all, that the controlling 1956 issues will be "peace and prosperity." 
What is unclear is whether this sentiment would remain the same if 
President Eisenhower were not the Republican candidate. 


EISENHOWER HAS “INFURIATED’’ MOST CONGRESSIONAL DEMOCRATS. They are 
not mad because the President has attacked them, or because he has 
asked them to do unpopular things. He hasn't. They are politically 
dismayed because Mr. Eisenhower has asked them to enact measures which 


they wanted to enact without his asking-——-so they could get the credit 
for the 1956 elections. 


He 


Federal aid to school construction, expanded farm program, highways, 
old-age pensions, health reinsurance program, more Social Security 
coverage, some increases for national security and proposal to build 
70,000 public housing units during the next two years. Right-wing 
Republicans feel that the President is so far in the New Deal camp 


that we already have a coalition Government rather than a true two- 
party system. 


REPUBLICAN FARM PROGRAM IS GENERALLY REGARDED HERE as brilliant and 
constructive. It has a fresh approach, the ideas look workable, and 
while it should do much for farmers the cost to taxpayers will be lower 
than expected. It could put a whole new complexion on farm-—area 
politics. See the article on page 30. 


EISENHOWER WILL NOT ASK CONGRESS TO EASE THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. He 
believes that the purpose of any realignment should be to free any 
President to concentrate on the most vital aspects of the Presidency; 
not in any way to cut the Presidency down to fit an unwell man. 


to discharge his duties; (2) to set up a Commission to study how best 
to alleviate the excessive burdens imposed on the President; (3) to 
create an "Administrative Vice President," as proposed by former 
President Hoover, to assist the President in handling the many 
administrative agencies of the Government. 


More Newsfront on following pages 





‘41T’S TOASTED? 
to taste better! 


TIME OUT for a Lucky. Time to enjoy the fresher, 
smoother taste that only a Lucky can give you. Fine 
tobacco that’s TOASTED to taste better—this is what 
makes your Lucky so enjoyable. Outdoors or in, it’s 
the best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 


~ 
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Luckies taste better- cleaner, fresher, smoother! 


SG fp 
@A. T Co. PRODUCT OF » eee A ry AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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New weapons, foreign aid—but probably 


you ll still ge 
a 


OU’RE probably going to get a 

tax cut all right, regardless of 
what the President said in his budget 
message. Your Congressman and Sen- 
ator want to make you happy; one or 
both soon will be asking for your vote. 

But they won’t be giving you as 
large a reduction as you and they ex- 
pected a few weeks ago and as fore- 
cast in the December Town JouRNAL. 
Why? 

There are several reasons. Some 
trace to dramatic new developments, 
others to old problems with new price 
tags. Not all show up in that 5-pound, 
1,272-page book called the U. S. Budget. 
But here are a few of the more impor- 
tant ones: 


(1) New weapons. In the $3514 
billion Defense budget, orders for weap- 
ons based on new scientific achieve- 
ments may cost a billion dollars more 
this year. That doesn’t include $7 bil- 
lion for aircraft or $1.9 billion for 
atomic energy—up $230 million. For 
example, guided missiles will need 
$359 million more than last year. 
Though the exact price tag is withheld 
even from many Congressmen, total 
missile money rounds out to $1.28 bil- 
lion this year. 

Most of this increase will be for 
immediate production, not for far-off 
research. On the test ranges at Patrick, 
Fla., White Sands, N.M., and Point 
Mugu, Calif., our engineers have re- 
cently learned a lot of new tricks. Tests 
looked so good that all three services 
placed large orders. 
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tax cut 


By Bart McDowELL. 


Nor does the cost of new weapons 
stop there. The Navy this year will be- 
gin building an aircraft carrier and 12 
destroyers for carrying missiles, plus 
an atom-powered cruiser (the world’s 
first atomic surface craft), for the same 
mission. Blueprints are locked up. So 
are all details on our progress with 
intercontinental missiles which Secre- 
tary Wilson guesses are five years away. 

Wilson also says we'll keep on -ex- 
perimenting with plans for an atom- 
propelled plane. Right now a reactor 
is flying over the Southwest in a B-36. 

Our radar screen in the Arctic will 
take a big bite—no one says how big— 
of the Defense budget. The screen is 
now about two thirds complete. 

For such reasons Wilson feels that 
Defense expenses for the next few 
years will hold steady at this year’s 
higher level. Though this $3514 billion 
Defense budget is well below the $44.4 
billion figure of the last Truman year, 
it does mark the first increase since 
Ike took over. 

By Services, the increase over last 
year breaks down like this: Navy up 
$130 million, Army up $72 million, Air 
Force up $575 million. 


(2) Foreign aid. Nobody can 
say how much money the new Russian 
frowns have cost U.S. taxpayers—per- 
haps a billion dollars or more. That’s a 
guess on the amount Congress might 
have cut from foreign aid if the Rus- 
sians hadn’t changed their tune after 
the Summit meeting. In September our 
lawmakers heard about the Russian 


deal to sell arms to Egypt. After that, 
the bad news came thick and fast; in 
just seven weeks the Communists: 

e e Broke up the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ conference. 

e e Spewed anti-Western propa- 
ganda across India, Burma and Afghan- 
istan. 

e @ Set off a hydrogen bomb de- 
scribed by our own Atomic Energy 
Commission as “the largest thus far 
in the USSR.” 

e e Threatened a new Berlin block- 
ade. 

e e Rejected the U.S. air inspec- 
tion plan and attacked Ike. 

e e Bragged about bigger Soviet 
H-bombs and guided missiles that could 
shoot between continents. 

These headlines disturbed Con- 
gressmen; you can be sure they won't 
cut down defense requests. 

They'll cut foreign aid less than 
they might have. But many legislators 
feel that’s still the spot where they'd 
like to find your tax cut. Then, too, 
some U.S. businessmen who are feeling 
competition from new overseas pro- 
ducers are getting cooler toward for- 
eign aid that makes these competitors 
more powerful. 

So you'll find a lot of number-jug- 
gling with foreign aid figures. The Ad- 
ministration actually wants to spend 
$4.3 billion on foreign aid, both milli- 
tary and economic. That’s $100 million 
more than was spent last year; it would 
be split about evenly between the Near 
and Far East. 

That proposed increase has ruf- 
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ELECTRICITY MAY BE THE DRIVER. One day your car may speed along an 
electric super-highway, its speed and steering automatically controlled by 


Power Companies Build for 


Your air conditioner, television and other appli- 
ances are just the beginning of a new electric age. 


Your food will cook in seconds instead of hours. 
Electricity will close your windows at the first drop of 
rain. Lamps will cut on and off automatically to fit the 
lighting needs in your rooms. Television “screens” will 
hang on the walls. An electric heat pump will use out- 
side air to cool your house in summer, heat it in winter. 


You will need and have much more electricity than 
you have today. Right now America’s more than 400 
independent electric light and power companies are 
planning and building to have twice as much electricity 


electronic devices embedded in the road. Highways will be made safe— 
by electricity! No traffic jams...no collisions...no driver fatigue. 


Your New Electric Living 


for you by 1965. These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don’t have to wait 
for an act of Congress — or for a cent of tax money — 
to build the plants. 


The same experience, imagination and enterprise 
that electrified the nation in a single lifetime are at 
work shaping your electric future. That’s why in the 
years to come, as in the past, you will benefit most 
when you are served by independent companies like the 
ones bringing you this message — America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies”*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 





For the only home 


he ever owned 
... Lincoln chose this Hartford policy 


It is the first week of February, 1861. 
Abraham Lincoln is winding up his 
affairs in Springfield, Ilinois. Next 
Monday morning he begins the trip 
to Washington, where he is to be 
inaugurated as sixteenth President 
of the United States. 


Mr. Lincoln has just said goodbye 
to a visitor. The man was James L. 
Hill, local agent of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, who has 
left with Mr. Lincoln the insurance 
policy which protects the only home 
he has ever owned. 


At Mr. Lincoln’s request, Jim Hill 
had made a thorough inspection of 
the property only a few days before. 
He noted the construction of the 


buildings ... measured their dimen- 
sions and the distances between 
them. Then he drew up a policy for 
the President-elect—and delivered it. 


We are proud that Abraham 
Lincoln chose to insure his home 
with the Hartford. And we treasure 
the original policy to this day. Mr. 
Lincoln’s son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
presented it to Hartford Agent Jim 
Hill as a memento several years after 
the President’s death. 


Copies of this historic document 
are available upon request. Write the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Conn., 
and ask for “The 
Lincoln Policy.” 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company. . 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
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- New York 38, New York 


Swe Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











fled a lot of feathers. So have two new 
foreign aid features that Administration 
leaders are pushing this year: (1) They 
are asking Congress to make foreign aid 
a continuing program for 10 years, like 
the Marshall Plan; and (2) they want 
to set up some special funds that the 
President could spend at his discretion 
for projects involving several countries. 

Most members of Congress, on the 
other hand, prefer to review foreign aid 
every year. The Administration knows 
this, and will take no firm stand on 
long-term commitments. But State De- 
partment economists are dead serious 
about the flexible funds. They want no 
strings attached—except to label them 
“Far East” or “Near East.” 


Where might this money go? 
The Jordan River development project, 
long drafted by engineers, is one exam- 
ple. Its dams would provide irrigation 
water and electricity for people in Israel, 
Jordan and Lebanon. Right now tem- 
pers in those three countries are too hot 
for cooperation. An Arab-Israel war 
could still break out. But if the situa- 
tion cooled suddenly the State Depart- 
ment would like to have funds available 
for an immediate deal, perhaps under- 
writing a World Bank loan. 

Other money might go to develop 
rivers like the Indus, for India and 
Pakistan, and the Mississippi-sized Me- 
kong, which coils through Southeast 
Asia. These funds could also pay for 
the long-discussed atoms-for-peace lab- 
oratory for Asian countries. 

Administration planners would like 
to promote more trade among Asian 
countries. Uncle Sam can’t buy every- 
thing that new Asian factories make. 
So we'd like India to sell more man- 
ganese to Japan, for example. Maybe 
we'd have to build new railroads and 
ports to make this trade possible. 

Finally, these flexible funds would 
support the armed forces of our Asian 
and Near Eastern allies whenever the 
President felt they needed help. 

The military side of foreign aid 


“You have a fine product there, Adams, 

your price is right and you’re a good outfit 

to deal with; but business is business, so 
I’m placing the order with a friend.” 
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You'll find 
AC Spark Plugs 


Where gasoline 
is sold... 
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GM cars 
are serviced... 


GM 


CAR 
SERVICE 


O—9-Sr™ 


at independent 
service garages and 
implement dealers 


SERVICE sHop 


There are AC Spark Plugs specially 
designed for your car, truck, tractor 
or stationary engine! 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand outlets 
throughout the country sell AC Hot Tip Spark Plugs. 
There’s one near you. 


As a matter of fact, thousands of American farmers 
are discovering there’s an AC dealer just down the 
road. Service stations, GM car dealers, most inde- 
pendent service garages and farm implement 
dealers carry AC Spark Plugs. Ask any one of 
them for “Hot Tips” for your car, truck, tractor 
or stationary engine. 

You'll be glad you did because AC “Hot Tips” 
burn away carbon and oil deposits as fast as they 
form. They keep costs down... keep plugs clean! 


AC SPARK PLUG ES THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





Wholl 
decide 


about the 
new organ? 


Organist: 

“I want an organ with true 
church tones . . . one that can 
lead the congregation, back up 
the choir and give our solo work 
real inspiration. What I really 
have in mind is a Hammond.” 


Trustee: 


“I want an organ we can install 
and forget. We can’t afford re- 
pair and tuning expense. We like 
to avoid costly installation, too. I 
think the Board would be happy 


with a Hammond.” 


Minister: 

“I want an organ that’s versatile 
... to be the backbone of all our 
musical activities, social and de- 
votional. To me, that means a 
Hammond . . . it’s adaptable, yet 
it sounds . . . well, reverent.” 


LOOKS LIKE THEY ALL AGREE... 


that’s why, year after year, more Hammond Organs 


are sold than all others combined... 


choice of over 40,000 institutions. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


4217 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Hammond Organ Company 


Without obligation, send “49 Tested Plans to 
Raise a Church Organ Fund” and full informa- 
tion on the Hammond Organ. 

Name ENO: AEs 


Church Name 


Address 
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won't run into much Congressional 
trouble. Strictly economic aid will. 

Two Senate committee chairmen 
have an important disagreement on for- 
eign aid. Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
who heads the Finance Committee, is 
suspicious of all foreign aid and would 
like to cut it off—right now. 

Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, thinks we should 
spend carefully. But he favors aid pro- 
grams generally. When the votes are 
counted, Byrd and George will prob- 
ably be billions of dollars apart. The 
result of this friendly argument will 
probably be a reduced foreign aid pro- 
gram—but continued this year. 


(3) Highways. They will cost 
$214 billion of Federal money this year 
if the current highway bill passes Con- 
gress. (And these figures don’t show 
up in the budget.) This legislation is 
left over from last year, when it passed 
the House and got stalled in the Senate. 
There are sure to be rival plans and 
amendments, but with bad roads no 
better, more lawmakers this year are 
friendly to some kind of highway bill. 


(4) Education and _ welfare. 
Federal aid for school construction 
would cost $150 million this year, un- 
der the new Administration plan. Dem- 
ocrats will try to raise the ante to $400 
million. Since the recent White House 
Conference, school construction plans 
have picked up stronger backing. Over- 
all welfare requests are up $519 mil- 
lion. 


(5) Farm program. You can 
count on a $500 million dollar increase 
here, and probably much more. The 
Democrats, who control Congress, will 
probably try to top any figure Republi- 
cans favor (for details, see page 30). 


(6) Floods. It’s guesswork, but 
$500 million might be the cost of start- 
ing the Administration’s new $2.9 bil- 
lion disaster insurance plan. Freak 
weather has brought a new political al- 


> Dag, 8 


Hammond Concert Model 
—unrivalled for variety and depth 
of expression, and richness of tone. 


2 
< 


Zone State 
rose, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
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“Probably some darned commercial!” 
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“EATON 
2-SPEED AXLES 


“Ws FOUND OUT FAST, in our first year of business, that a 2-Speed 
Axle truck is needed to handle this job,” says Warren Timm. 
“Ever since, we’ve used nothing but Eaton 2-Speed Axles. That 
Eaton 2-Speed can really snake a heavy load over a muddy road 
—without wasting time. To keep profits up, that’s the kind 
of performance we need. 
“Between the cutting area and the highway, we 
construct our own roads. Made of clay, or whatever 
dirt fill we find nearby, they run about a mile and 
a half. Soft, rain-soaked roads like that are just 
too much for conventional axle trucks. But 
watch our Eaton-equipped Dodge! With Eaton’s 
low-gear range it has the extra power to pull 
right through. 
“Over-the-highway trips to the sawmill are as 
much as-100 miles. Even with a full load, Eaton’s 
gear range delivers top legal speeds, gas-saving 
economy. And, of course, Eaton’s quick, simple 
shifting is a lot easier on the driver. Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles are essential for our logging operation.” 
See how the Eaton 2-Speed Axle can help you 
truck better, more economically. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. 


MORE THAN 

2 MILLION 

EATON AXLES 

IN TRUCKS TODAY 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





++. reports 
Lumberman 
Warren Timm, 
Timm Lumber Com- 


pany, Kellogg, 
Minnesota 


- 


-_ 
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“LEGAL SPEEDS, LOTS OF SAVINGS— 
That’s what we get from Eton 2-Speed 
Axles,” remarks Warren Timm, “High- 
way deliveries take less time, engine 
strain and wear is less, truck life is pro- 
longed, because Eaton’s high-gear range 
keeps motor RPM low.” 


DODGE TRUCK DEALER W. J. Bruner, 
Wabasha, Minnesota, sold Warren Timm 
his Eaton-equipped Dodge. Says Mr. 
Bruner: “Truck buyers around here 
know that an Eaton 2-Speed Axle means 
utility and extra economy. My customers 
realize an Eaton-equipped truck works 
harder, brings a better price at trade-in 
time, too.” 


PROJECT 

ADEQUATE ROADS: 
Overcrowded high- 
ways cause acci- 
dents, raise hauling 
expenses. Back the 
better roads pro- 
gram in your state. 


TRUCK AXLES 





Hunting for a greaseless hair tonic? 


Vitalis tames wild hair with V-7, the 
unique grooming discovery that’s not 
mineral, vegetable or animal oil. You 
never have an unsightly, over-slick, 
plastered-down look. 


NE Ww! Penetrating relief 


from pain of arthritis 
and rheumatism 


USS OG WS SG Mb ade AS ah HAY 


How to avoid “ North-woods hair” 


And Vitalis protects you handsomely 
from hair and scalp d 

Vitalis—you'll like it. (And so will 
your mate. ) 


VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


ryness. Try new 


DEEP HEAT From 


—gets right to ax it hurts! 


DEEP HEAT, not just surface sooth- 
ing. It’s a new and different penetrating 
relief for arthritic pain and misery. 
And it’s greaseless and stainless. 

Just massage new Mentholatum 
Deep Heat Rub on the sore spot 
as needed. See how it’s “taken up” by 
your skin. In just 30 seconds you'll feel 
its Deep Heat bringing relief. You’ll 
feel a comforting warmth right at the 
point that hurts. Quickly “drawn 
muscles” are relaxed. Soon nagging 
arthritic or rheumatic pain is soothed. 

Mentholatum Deep Heat Rub in- 
cludes the latest discoveries for relief 
+ «+ a combination of active ingredi- 
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ents that provides extra-deep skin 
penetrating power. Guaranteed by a 
laboratory with 60 years’ medical 
research experience, you must feel 
relief deep down—or Mentholatum 
will refund purchase price. 

For head cold stuffiness: get fast re- 
lief, breathe easily again with regular 
Mentholatum. Soothe dry, “‘cracked”’ 
lips with Mentholatum Medicated 
Stick. 


Greaseless! 


Stainless ! 











liance between water-conscious legisla- 
tors from the West and those from the 
rain-damaged East. This group will also 
press for projects like the Colorado 
River, Frying Pan-Arkansas, and the 
John Day—all urged by Ike in his State 
of the Union message. Though those 
three projects would eventually cost 
$1.5 billion, the cost this year would 
not exceed $50 million. 


(7) Wage increases. A billion 
dollars may be the cost to the Govern- 
ment of last year’s industrial pay-boosts. 
This is a hidden cost that runs through 
every department that has to buy the 
products of industry. 


Those are some of the costs 
that have risen to stand in the way of a 
big tax cut. The great tug-of-war has al- 
ready started in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where all tax bills must be in- 
troduced, and will start in the Senate 
well before the end of next month. Poli- 
tics plays a big role. Beyond that, it’s a 
struggle between those who want to re- 
duce debt and preserve the buying 
power of your dollar, and others who 
think we should cut taxes to keep the 
boom going. Certain excise and corpora- 
tion taxes, which expire on March 31, 
will be renewed, but the fur will really 
fly on income taxes. 

Here you'll see another Byrd- 
George disagreement. Harry Byrd, long 
called the “monetary conscience of the 
Federal Government,” opposes a tax cut 
this year. 

But George is up for re-election 
and in his home state of Georgia, for- 
mer Governor Herman Talmadge is 
campaigning against him. Responding 
to grass-roots pressure, George has 
come out for a tax cut this year. He 
hasn’t said much about debt retirement. 
So again two powerful Senate spokes- 
men are in different corners. 

Nothing will be final until the 
Treasury knows how big its tax receipts 
will be. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats hope that our boom-year taxes, 
due April 15, will show a way to have 
their cake and eat it, too. Not until the 
Treasury has counted the money, along 
toward the end of May, and not until 
Congress has threshed out the questions 
will you know how much of a tax cut 
you will get. End 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION should 
be sent to: Town JourNAL Circu- 
lation Department, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. When changing your address 
please send old as well as your 
new address and the address label 
from your last copy. Allow five 
weeks for the first copy to reach 
you. 
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“Competition gives us better values 


—we got a good buy on our TV set!” 


Inquiring Reporter: What do you folks 


think of the proposals in Congress 
that would give regulated forms of 
transportation more freedom to price 
their services in competition with 
each other — and with unregulated 
trucks and barges, too? 


Husband: Well, we’ve just bought a new 


TV set at a very good price — with 
every store in town competing to 
give us the best value. Competition 
always gives us more for our money. 


Wife: Isn’t there competitive pricing in 


transportation, too? 


Inquiring Reporter: Not always. Present 


government regulations frequently 
require regulated carriers, such as 
all railroads and some trucks, to 
make freight rates higher than 
would otherwise be necessary — just 
to protect competing forms of trans- 
portation. 


Husband: I read about that. Didn’t a 


Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President recommend a change? 


Inquiring Reporter: Yes. The Committee 


says that if each form of transpor- 
tation were given the right to make 


rates related to its own costs and 
needs, everybody would benefit -— in- 
cluding consumers like yourselves. 


Wife: I should think so. After all, freight 


charges are part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 


Husband: Like our new TV set, for ex- 


ample. Yes indeed, you can say we 
favor competitive freight rates! 


For full information on this vital 
subject, write for booklet, “Why Not 
Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 
937 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





EVER TRY TO 
FLUSH A 


COVEY OF 


TURTLES ? 


Has your champion bird dog ever 
made a beautiful point—and you got 
all set to flush a covey of quail—only 
to find he was “pointing” at a box 
turtle? It happens often, and science 
still doesn’t know whether the turtle 
smells like a quail, or uses some other 
point-provoking scent. But that still 
doesn’t cover your embarrassment 
over having your dog fail to do his 
job right. 

Bird dog or motor oil — doing the 
job right is most important, In your 
engine a motor oil must do its job 
right under all conditions. It must 
give instant lubricating protection 
during cold engine starting . .. warm 
up ...and hot highway driving. 


That’s why Sinclair engineers made 
new Sinclair EXTRA DUTY TRIPLE X 
Motor Oil a multi-range oil. It com- 
bines SAE Grades 10, 20 and 30 all 
in one oil — for complete protection 
throughout all driving ranges. Save 
wear, save repair, get full power. See 
your Sinclair Dealer — and change to 


= EXTRA 
xt) DUTY 


"56 is the year to fix 


E AMERICANS pride ourselves on our high ratio of home own- 

ership. But we are strangely lacking when it comes to keeping 

our homes in proper condition. Of the 50 million homes in 
America at the time of the last census, 10 million were in slum areas, 
20 million were badly in need of repair, and many of the remaining 
20 million were in only fair condition. 


It will come as a shock to many people to learn that, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board, there are 30 million homes in America _ 
today that have not been painted in ten years! Moreover, 13 million 
homes in this prosperous land of ours are still without bathtub or 
shower, 7 million lack the everyday convenience of a kitchen sink, 
and 7 million do not even have running water! 


This is difficult to understand. The home is the very bulwark of 
our American way of life. The average man’s home is the biggest in- 
vestment he makes in his entire lifetime. Yet too often a man who 
takes pride in the appearance of his automobile and does not hesitate 
to order needed repairs will defer badly needed repairs to his home, 
and put off painting it for years. 


What has happened to the typical American pride in the home? 
The answer cannot be inability to pay, for disproving this are our gen- 
eral overall prosperity, full employment and the highest wages the 
country has ever had. If it is a desire to economize, it is false econ- 
omy, for neglect depreciates the value of a home and, when repairs 


are finally made, they usually cost far more than if they had«been 
done earlier. 


A man’s home is his castle; it is the haven of refuge he has 
provided for himself and his family from the cares of the workaday 
world. As such, it should be a haven to which a man and his wife 
can point with genuine pride, and one that their children will be 
proud to invite their friends to visit. There is a tremendous reward 
in the personal satisfaction that comes from knowing one’s home is 
maintained properly, so one can say proudly, “This is my home.” 


In an effort to do something about the serious problem of housing 
deterioration, President Eisenhower has directed that 1956 be pro- 
claimed Home Improvement Year. He has asked that the Government 
co-operate with communities, the building industry, financing organi- 
zations and private citizens in a nationwide campaign to restore and 
renew old but still sound dwellings. It is an idea that deserves the 
co-operation of everyone, for it will help make America a still better 
place to live in. You'll find articles in Town JourNAL throughout the 
year bearing the Operation Home Improvement seal—see page 43, 
this issue. 


What about your home? How long since it was painted? What 
about those repairs you’ve been intending to have made, that re- 
modeling job you’ve been planning for some time? Now is the time 
to attend to it. And having it done will not only add to the value of 
your property and make you proud of its “new look,” but it will also 
do something psychologically for you and your family. 


Let’s make ’56 the year to fix. 


Arsh ais felaiieie. 


PUBLISHER 


TRIPLE X MOTOR OJL 
(Multi-Grade) 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Top car...and 


Get the news 


Plymouth Belvedere Convertible. 28 other all-new model 


top deal! 


There’s a big, money-saving deal on a big, beautiful 


Plymouth °56 waiting for you at your Plymouth dealer’s now... . 


You can’t match it anywhere else in the low-price 3, because 
your dealer is out to sell more cars ... giving you a better deal 
on each. Own the jet-age Plymouth. . . biggest car of 

the low-price 3 .. . tomorrow’s styling today . . . Push-Button 
Driving . . . sensational higher-horsepower Hy-Fire V-8 

and PowerFlow 6 engines ...90-90 Turbo-Torque getaway 


for Top Thrust at Take-Off . . . split-second, safer passing. 


PLYMOUTH NEWS CARAVAN” with John Cameron Swayze, NBC-TV. “SHOWER OF STARS 


S. 





Every minute of every smoking day... 


smokers than any 
other smoking tobacco 


Choose P. A. For Pipe and Makin’s! 
“T’ve been ‘testing’ P. A. for years”, says Eulos S. Naylor, machine operator, 
“and for me, no other tobacco comes close to Prince Albert for real good 
taste.” Automobile-body builder Winn Sowell agrees: “P.A. is perfect for 
makin’s smokes. Rolls easy and smokes real mild, too.” 


Tobacco as Nature meant tobacco 
to be! P.A.’s exclusive process 
holds and heightens the 
mild, natural tobacco flavor. 
More men have tested 
and chosen Prince Albert 
than any other 
smoking tobacco. 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 


gs 
ani 
Sty-so cool geno 


PRINCE ALBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 








FROM THE 


Help! Will some kind Communist 
reader please send in the recipe for 
washing the lyrics to Davy Crockett out 
of a 4-year-old brain? 

News-Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. 

* * * 

Americanism. Where, pray tell, 
is there another country whose citizens 
can burn credit gas in installment cars 
on bonded highways? 


Journal, Washington, lowa 


* *% * 


Indispensable. Said a Washing- 
ton employee when asked what his job 
was: “I’m responsible for keeping obso- 
lete material up to date.” 

Intelligencer, Doylestown, Pa. 

* * * 


Tall Tale. If Lincoln were alive, 
he wouldn’t have such a hard time get- 
ting an education. His height would en- 
title him to a basketball scholarship. 

News Leader, Arcadia, Wis. 

x * & 

Who’s That? It’s easy to recog- 
nize the French premier in any photo- 
graph of the Big Four. He’s the one you 
don’t recognize. 


Herald, Monterey, Calif. 


* * x 


Ouch! The report that women’s 
shoes will be more pointed next year has 
been received with some concern by the 
men in local bridge circles. 

Clipper, Cunningham, Kans. 

x * * 

Logical Solution. A TV repair- 
man was trying to locate the trouble in 
a friend’s set. A 6-year-old watching the 
operation said, “I'll bet if you'd clean 
out all the old dead cowboys from the 
bottom of the set it would work again.” 

Democrat, Corydon, Ind. 


*% *% * 


Sad Situation. A nation is on the 
decline when its married people believe 
that a pair beats a full house. 

News, Lamar, Colo. 


How About Your Paper? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journat, Washington 4, D. C. We 
cannot return unacceptable items. 
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ONLY TEXACO SKY CHIEF 
GASOLINE GIVES YOU... 


i. PETROX. With Sky Chief you get up to 60% 


longer engine life—and greater gasoline mileage. That's 
thanks to Petrox, Texaco’s exclusive petroleum-base 


element that cuts engine wear . . . eliminates power- 


wasting deposits . . . protects every part it touches. 


| OCTANE. There’s a new high in 


smooth, surging, knock-free power in this highest oc- 
tane Sky Chief in history. You actually get all the power 
your engine can deliver. You'll feel the results in every 
tankful of Sky Chief, mile after mile. 


3. 100% CLIMATE -CONTROLLED 

Just one premium gasoline . . . Texaco Sky Chief .. . is 
available and specially blended for altitude and climate 
wherever you fill ’er up in all 48 states. That’s another 
Texaco plus that means top engine efficiency and econ- 


/ — everuwhere. 
omy — everywhere THE TEXAS COMPANY 


1 Sky Ohet and Hayolin TEXACO DEALERS 


are the tested, top- 
performance team. 


© Use them together, in a i 48 states 


} and your engine can 
outlast your car. Texaco Products are also distributed in 


Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN... 


TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on television, Saturday nights, NBC 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts on Saturday afternoons, ABC 





PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE V-8 4-DOOR SEDAN 


See Chrysler Corporation's Great TV Shows, “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursday nights, CBS-TV 


Drive the cars that do things for you .... other cars can't dol 


Never have the differences between 
new motor cars been so great as they 
are today. And the differences are all in 
favor of THE FORWARD LOOK ’56 car 
owners! 


While other cars have, kept to their 
1955 styling, THE FORWARD LOOK '56 
cars are sure to win your heart with a 
design that’s borrowed from tomorrow: 
The Flight-Sweep! 


While other cars stand pat with se- 


lector levers on the steering post, 
THE FORWARD LOOK '56 after years 
of successful testing, brings you sensa- 
tional, new Pushbutton PowerFlight! 


While other cars retain conventional 
brakes, THE FORWARD LOOK ’56 Cars 
make driving surer and safer with new 
Hydraulic Braking Systems! 


While other cars stay with part-time 
power steering, THE FORWARD LOOK 56 
cars, alone, offer you the ease and 


control of full-time Power Steering! 


In power, in safety and in smoothness 
of ride, THE FORWARD LOOK takes 
giant steps ahead. 


No matter whether you choose a 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 
or Imperial, you'll discover, as millions 
have already, that THE FORWARD LOOK 
brings you a motoring experience you 
won't find in any other cars today! See 
your dealer now! 


THE FLIGHT-SWEEP, newest note 
in car design, wraps up the idea of go 
in one bold stroke from headlight to 
crisply upswept rear fender! 


THE FORWARD LOOK > 


PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITE: 
merely finger-tip a button, step on 
the gas and away you go! It’s on the 
left, where only you can reach it! 


NEW SAFETY! New LifeGuard 
Safety Door Latches, added to the 
strongest body construction and the 
surest driving controls of any car! 


oe F 
4-DOOR HARDTOPS in every price 
range! These are the only 4-door 
hardtops that have full-width rear 
doors and full-width rear windows! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER, IMPERIAL 





MILK PRICES: Thank you for 
your fine article on milk control and 
prices [January]. You omit Massachu- 
setts from the list of controlled states. 
Here the price is 27¢ per quart; per- 
haps you couldn’t credit that, so I’m en- 
closing a recent milk bill to prove it. 
Methuen, Mass Charles Hoyle 


Massachusetts law doesn’t control 
consumer prices, but provides that if 
51% of the producers in a given market 
vote to have consumer prices the state is 
compelled to establish them.—Editor 


STAINED GLASS: We are grate- 
ful to know that the art of stained glass 
is being revived [December]. When we 
were in Europe we saw the magnificent 
cathedrals of France and Italy and were 
told that their stained glass was a “lost 
art.” These beautiful windows make a 
church look like a church. 

Evansville, Ind. Mrs. Victor Jordan 

e e Many thanks for the wonder- 
fully interesting article on how stained 
glass windows are made. Like millions 
of others, I have always appreciated 
and absorbed their beauty—without any 
knowledge of their beginnings, their 
growth and decline—and now revival— 
through the centuries. This was an ab- 
sorbing and educational feature. 


Omaha Joe Evans 


SKATING RINK: My neighbor 

and I were glad to see your article sug- 

gesting a back- 

yard skating 

rink for the kids 

[December]. 

We've looked 

forward to a 

close - at - home 

play area which 

will keep the 

youngsters 

where we can 

watch them and 

give them plenty of winter fun. We 

think it’s an excellent idea for other 
families. 


Havertown, Pa. George Peterman 


FOSTER, NOT BROWDER: You 
seem to think it was Communist boss 
Browder who got off from the trial of 
top U.S. Communists several years ago 
[Straight from Washington, December]. 
It was his successor William Z. Foster. 


New York Alfred Kohlberg 


SELLING COINS: As a coin col- 
lector, I enjoyed “Got a Jackpot in 
Your Pocket?” [October]. You mention 
that dealers, when buying coins, pay 
about half what they sell them for. This 
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is true for common coins, which sell for 
a small amount over face value, but on 
genuine rarities, a reliable dealer would 
frown on giving less than 70% of the 
total resale price. Of course, this de- 
pends on how many he already has in 
stock. 

Don’t expect too much for your 
coins; on the other hand, I think you 
will find that reliable dealers will price 
them fairly. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. J. B. Teems 


PUBLICITY: I appreciate the unique 
suggestion for publicity committees: 
Put your notices on grocery-wrapping 
paper to get attention for them! [ Along 
Main Street, January]. I can use this 
for publicizing my own club’s money- 
making projects. 

It’s no joke making posters, trot- 
ting around to 
all the stores 
asking for win- 
dow space, then 
finding the pro- 
prietor has for- 
gotten to put 
your poster in, 
that the sign is 
upside down or 
behind some 
other display— 
or, worst of all, that people never stop 
to look. Wrapping notices around the 
groceries seems a sure-fire way of at- 
tracting attention. 
Chester, Pa. Gladys Love 

CAREER GUIDANCE: The state- 
ment that “only three years after gradu- 
ation many engineers earn as much as 
$12,000” [“The Best Jobs . . .” Decem- 
ber] is misleading. A summary of earn- 
ings of 313 engineers who entered the 
profession in 1951 showed that half 
earned $5,500 or less and only 10% 
earned more than $7,000 in 1954. 

Engineering is highly demanding, 
satisfying and rewarding, but it is not 
an easy road to wealth. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


OLDER WORKERS: Concerning 
the “right to work” [Letters, January }, 
I have failed so far to see anything 
about older workers, over 45, who are 
denied the privilege of working. It 
seems to me that employers would 
rather have a turn-over of workers, new 
ones every day to teach and hire, rather 
than employ these older workers who 
are dependable, reliable and want to 
work, 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


D. R. Miller 


Celia V. Shipe 


In writing to the editors, address Town 
JourNAL, Dept. E, Washington 4, D.C. 








For sore, aching muscles— 


An old 


New England 
Remedy 


Nobody has ever been able 
to duplicate 


Before the turn of the century, 
a New Englander searched for a 
pleasant, effective way to relieve 
one of man’s most common ail- 
ments—the searing aches and pain 
that overexertion inflicts on muscles. 


He discovered that a spécial blend of 
oils and tinctures 
rubbed upon the af- 
flicted areas brought 
unbelievable relief. 


Soon, through all 
New England—then 
across the country — 
thisNewEnglander’s 
special formula stood 
by in millions of 
medicine cabinets to 
bring blessed relief. 


Americans today, bound to desk or 
shop all week, get their exercise on 
weekends only. And muscles, after occa- 
sional weekend workouts, suffer! 


But in this modern day, an old New 
England remedy is theirs to rely upon. 
Its special blend has never been dupli- 
cated by newer products. It has brought 
its unmatched relief to millions, con- 
tinuously since 1894. 


This famous product is Absorbine Jr: 
If you would like to get quick relief 
from your own muscle aches and pains, 
buy Absorbine Jr. today wherever 
drugs are sold. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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In 1953...19 states. In 1956...service expanded to 30! 


To this spectacular growth add new manufacturing facilities 
that help supply the needs of 5000 independent telephone companies. 
Better equipped ... serving America’s fastest growing areas... 
General Telephone faces the future with confidence. 


(ee) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE oF AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS . 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 





Dixie takes a stand: 


pegregated schools 
OY else Almost two years ago the 


Supreme Court ruled them out, 


but the battle is just beginning 


By Epwin P. WEIGEL 


HEN the U. S. Supreme Court handed down its 
A\G decision outlawing racial segregation in public 
schools on May 17, 1954, the pronouncement was 
greeted with shocked outrage by people all over 
the South. Mississippi’s Senator James O. Eastland de- 
clared, “The South will not . 
decision by a political Court.” 
In the 21 months since, events have shown that the 
Senator’s prophecy was partly wrong, but also that he 
correctly gauged the attitude of a hard core of states 
which might be called the “Old South.” They are Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. These eight states 
have the highest proportion of Negroes to whites (see 
map on page 72). Almost half of all U. S. Negroes live 
within their borders. None of them have desegregated their 
public schools. 


. . Obey this legislative 


Many hasty changes were made in educational 
codes in these states, designed to circumvent or thwart 
the Court decision, but not until Virginia spoke up did 
people north of the Mason-Dixon Line take much notice. 

Here is what happened in Virginia. First, in a Jan. 9 
referendum, two thirds of the voters in effect approved a 
plan to provide state-financed private schooling for chil- 
dren whose parents refuse to send them to public in- 
tegrated schools. The immediate issue was the calling of a 
constitutional convention to make this possible, but the 
majority vote was popularly regarded as an expression 
of Virginia sentiments on mixed schools. Details will be 
worked out later. 
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Second, and more drastic, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the legislature asking for “interposition”—a 
doctrine almost as old as the U. S. Constitution. As pro- 
posed, it would call for noncompliance with the desegre- 
gation ruling until it was endorsed as a Constitutional 
Amendment by 36 of the 48 states. The resolution asserts 
that the Supreme Court has overstepped its authority, 
since control of public education is “reserved” to the 
states by the Constitution. Hence the state would interpose 
its sovereignty. 


Three things impressed impartial observers: (1) the 
size of the vote for the “private schooling” amendment, 
indicating strong, widespread resentment, (2) the rela- 
tive “moderateness” of the Virginia plan (it does not 
prohibit integration), and (3) the fact that scholarly 
Virginians are putting forth strenuous efforts to revive 
a desperate doctrine that has lain dormant since the 
Civil War. 

Just what is the racial situation in Virginia? In 
some respects it’s a study in miniature of the nation, 
except that Virginia has a larger proportion of Negroes. 
In 1950, the Old Dominion had 2,582,000 whites and 
734,000 Negroes. So, statewide, the ratio is about 10 to 3 
(nationally it’s about 10 to 1). The distribution is very 
uneven. There are 30 counties with 40% or more Negroes 
and 36 counties with less than 15%. 

In northern counties near Washington, D.C., Ne- 
groes are a small minority. Many white residents there are 
true Northerners, with definite “Yankee” attitudes. The 


(Continued on page 72) 





TO BAG BIG NAME SPEAKERS like Henry Kaiser 
(left) and toastmasters like ex-Congressman Jennings 
Randolph, local hosts use “‘Veep”’ Alben Barkley as bait. 


Little town 
where 


“big shots” 
pay to talk 


By Rona.Lp SANFORD 


Henry Kaiser came to dinner 
in Ravenswood, W. Va.— 
and stayed to build a factory. 
The dinner cost him $5 


AVENSWOOD, W. VA., is a mere pinpoint on the 
R map, a country town of old-fashioned stores and 

weather-beaten frame houses. Its population, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, is just 1,175. Yet, to this little 
place, off any main highway, come the great of the nation 
—just for the privilege of making a speech at the annual 
dinner of the Ravenswood Schools Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

Not only do they receive no pay for speaking; they 
must also—along with every diner, volunteer waitress, 
cook, entertainer and visiting member of the press—pay 
$5 for the meal! In eight years of $5-Dinners, nobody has 
ever eaten free. 

“Well, that’s different, at least,” you may say. But 
does the Ravenswood Dinner result in anything more than 
an unusual social event? Decidedly, yes. Last year, for 
instance, it yielded $6,000 net profit for new equipment 
for the schools. It has kindled community spirit because 
every group in town gets together on it. And it helped 
bring Ravenswood a new plant of the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. which may well turn this little village 
into a modern city of 5,000 to 10,000 people! 

Four years ago, a busy Alben Barkley left the high- 
ly-remunerative lecture circuit long enough to speak at 
Ravenswood’s Dinner. “I just had to see a town with nerve 
enough to make the speaker pay to talk,” the Veep 
chuckled as he handed his $5 bill to the toastmaster. 


The same “pay or don’t come” audacious ap- 
proach in 1954 lured president Howard E. Simpson of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; and last year industrialist 
Henry J. Kaiser, U. S. Senator Harley M. Kilgore, Repre- 
sentative M. G. (Bernie) Burnside and West Virginia’s 
Governor William C. Marland. A spare ex-Congressman 
served as toastmaster. 

With all this—plus top-flight entertainment (40 men 
from the B&O Glee Club last year) —the $5-Dinner draws 
more people than the town has population—1,200 guests 
altogether in 1955. 

Net profit always equals gross receipts, since—with 
the whole town and many out-of-towners donating labor 
and food—there are never any expenses. Every penny 
goes to buy new school equipment. 

Ravenswood’s idea got started back in 1948. Nine of 
the town’s businessmen and the high school coach had 
gathered over coffee around the battered table at Hupp’s 
Restaurant where most of Ravenswood’s “community de- 
cisions” are made. They debated how to raise $500 to 
keep the high school football team from breaking up; it 
had only enough tattered jerseys and pants for nine men. 
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“People are tired of being hit for donations,” some- 
body said, “let’s give them something for their money— 
like a dinner.” From the start, it was decided to count 
mostly on the speeches and entertainment to keep diners 
satisfied with an easy-to-prepare meal. 

Joe Short, editor of the Ravenswood News, got his 
friend, president Irvin Stewart of West Virginia Univer- 
sity to speak. Grocer Kelley Somerville asked his sup- 
pliers in nearby cities to give food; they did, and in re- 
turn got mentioned in the printed program plus the priv- 
ilege of attending the Dinner (for $5 each, of course). 
Townspeople cooked food in homes and churches. On the 
night of the first Dinner, 190 people showed up—and the 
high school team played that fall. 


Each year, the Dinner grew and grew. Soon, to 
handle the crowds, local trucks had to travel as far as 60 
miles to pick up chairs from schools, churches and under- 
takers who didn’t happen to have a funeral that day. 

Temporary tables had to be erected each year, using 

(Continued on page 70) 
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PHOTOS: PAUL MOORE 


THE ANNUAL $5 DINNER in Ravenswood’s “‘banquet hall’”’ gym now 


nets $6,000 at a sitting, all of this going to help local schools buy extra 
equipment. To hook a big name speaker, the brash pro- 
moters pull no strings; they just telephone him. 


EVERY ORGANIZATION IN TOWN helps prepare for the Dinner, and 
that’s one of its success secrets. The idea, by the way, is not patented. 
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O FILM director Alfred Hitchcock 

all of life is a suspense story in 

which the audience is in on the act 
and in which everyone is given all the 
facts up to now and a pretty good idea 
of the eventual end, but no notion of 
what is going to happen next. 

“There is suspense in living,” he 
claims. “That’s what makes it exciting.” 

Alfred Hitchcock lives, breathes 
and thinks only movies. The ideas come 


sd from his own shrewd observations of 
: " life and his uncanny ability to store up 

: j a photographic images and then sort them 

3 into a useful pattern. Occasionally he 


brings the ideas out to see which ones 
can be used together and then, after 
fishing around for a story that would be 


« : applicable, he comes up with a finished 
plot. 

That’s what happened in 1939 
when Hitchcock was handed a rough 
script about a foreign correspondent. 
Squirrel-like he drew out of his store- 
house of ideas several nuggets such as 


a visual picture of a group 
of windmills, all but one 


turning in the same direc- 

tion. The odd one was turn- 

, ing in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


From that he dreamed 
up an idea about some Nazi 
agents who operated in a 
dummy windmill and who 


were discovered because 
the vanes on their miki be- 
haved differently from their 
neighbors. 
& 


Here’s how portly 
Alfred Hitchcock, 

king of goose flesh 
and murder, does it 


By Joe Hyams 


PHOTOS: PARAMOUNT 
AUTOCRAT. “There is nothing for actors to worry about 
as long as they go on doing just what I tell them.” 
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He added in another visual idea he 
had of an assassination in the rain in 
which the assassin’s path was marked 
by a disturbance among umbrellas. 

The bits, tied in with the actual 
shooting down of a trans-Atlantic clip- 
per, gave him the framework of the film 
which was called Foreign Cerrespond- 
ent, and which has become one of Hol- 
lywood’s “classics” in movie-making. 

Once, long ago, he dreamed of a 
chase sequence through a North Afri- 
can bazaar. A_ dark-skinned native 
would be murdered, and the police 
would discover that his skin is dyed 
black. Now, 15 years after it came to 
him, that idea is used in the opening 
scene of his latest thriller, The Man 
Who Knew Too Much, with James 
Stewart in the title role. 

After bringing ideas out for ex- 
amination, Mr. Hitchcock discusses 
them with a writer and they work on a 
script. The Hitchcock technique com- 
mits each story to a single page. After 
the story has been reduced to essentials, 
the director plots the scenes and draws 
an exact picture for each with every- 
thing including the lighting. 

Unlike other directors Hitch has 
never been known to look through a 
camera, and he is so sure of his story, 
angles, lighting and results that he 
needs only one camera on each scene 
and rarely has re-takes. 


The “Hitchcock touch” is evi- 
dent in all his films. It’s thoroughness. 
Nothing is left to chance. 

His sets are quiet, he never raises 


PHILOSOPHER. “If I have been successful, it’s due to the fact that I use 
ordinary heroes who are believable. Jimmy Stewart and Doris Day are.” 
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his voice above a whisper. As he puts 
it: “We try not to use up all our drama 
on the set. We like to get it into the 
picture. There is nothing for actors to 
worry about as long as they go on doing 
just what I tell them.” 

Hitch has been known to make dis- 
paraging remarks about actors and, on 
at least one occasion, has referred to 
them as “cattle.” However, he usually 
works with top stars and for that reason 
doesn’t need to give them more than 
brief instructions. 

About James Stewart, whom he has 
used in three pictures, Hitch says: 

“If I’ve been successful it’s due to 
the fact that I use ordinary heroes who 
are believable. Jimmy is an ordinary 
human being and is believable as such.” 

The second key to Hitchcock’s 
fame lies in his ability to spot—and de- 
velop—talent. Joan Fontaine was just 
another actress until Rebecca; one of 
Ingrid Bergman’s best performances 
was in Spellbound and her last great 
film was Hitchcock’s Notorious. 


Grace Kelly, who has starred in 
two Hitchcock films, feels she owes the 
director a great debt. “I didn’t discover 
Grace,” Hitch says, “but I saved her 
from a fate worse than death. I pre- 
vented her from being eternally cast as 
a cold woman.” 

Anybody who gaw her icy beauty 
come to life in love scenes with Jimmy 
Stewart in Rear Findow will readily 
endorse Hitch’s statement. 

Although it is not generally known, 
Mr. Hitchcock’s films are a family af- 


fair. Mrs. Hitchcock, a tiny blonde, is a 
professional editor and was his assistant 
director before their marriage. She has 
had a hand in the script of nearly every 
picture Hitchcock has ever made. 

The Hitchcocks were married in 
London in 1926, the year The 
Lodger, the story of Jack the 
Ripper and his first film as a 
director-producer, was made. 

The picture was considered so 
bad by Hitcheock’s studio that 

it was shelved for three mouths. 
When it was finally released The 
Lodger proved to be a sensation 
and Hitchcock (he was 26 at the 
time) was on his way as the top 
suspense film maker in the 
world. 

The Lodg- 
er’s success 
proved his 
hunch that the 
more you tell 
the audience, 
the closer its 
attention will 
be to what you’re say- 
ing. This rapt attention 
is the very 
suspense 


essence of a 

picture, Hitch- 

cock feels, as opposed to the 
“whodunit,” in which gimmicks often 
take the place of story. 

“IT don’t like the slick private eye 
type of movie,” he says. “What interests 
me is the story of the average person 
embroiled in the law. Right from the 
start the audience must be catapulted 

(Continued on page 56) 


CYNIC. “If I made Cinderella, the audience 
would be looking for a body in the coach.” 
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Do you 


understan 


the farm 
problem? 


You can, in 20 minutes, 
and you need to 
in this political year 


By Carrot P. STREETER 
Editor of Town Journat 
and of Fanm Journnar 


NYTHING that affects your grocery bill, that could 

A cost you and other U. S. citizens $1 billion a year, 

that would affect the prosperity of the whole country, 

and that may well be the hottest political issue of 1956 
deserves your attention—and understanding. 

That’s the “farm problem.” 

You’ve doubtless read bits and pieces about it. You 
may have some strong opinions about it. But could you 
really tell anybody what it’s all about? If so, you’re an 
unusual citizen. 

In all its ramifications the subject is complicated, and 
if long ago you despaired of ever understanding it you 
have lots of company. But actually the essence of it is fairly 
simple, and you can grasp it within 20 minutes. 

This article will stick firmly to that essence. It will 
try to tell you (1) who’s really hurting and how much, 
(2) what the trouble is and how we got into it and (3) 
what the Administration proposes to do about it. You 
have to know something of the first two before you can 
form an intelligent opinion about the third. 


4 Farmers everywhere have been left 
Who's hurting out of the boom of the 1950’s. They’re 
and how much the one big group standing between 

you and a higher cost of living. Near- 
ly everything you buy is higher these days, but food takes 
no more of your dollar than it did a year ago, or five years 
ago. It wouldn’t take that much if middlemen’s costs hadn’t 
risen while farmers’ prices were going down, and also if 
you didn’t demand so many extra services which food proc- 
essors and grocerymen have to supply. The farmer’s share 
of your food dollar is now down to 39¢. 

But there’s a big difference in how various farmers 
are doing. You can’t speak of them all in one breath. 

Many older farmers got into good enough shape dur- 
ing the war and postwar °40’s that they have been able to 
ride out recent years without much trouble. 

Two groups have taken the worst beating. One is made 
up of those young farmers who didn’t inherit a st-rt from 
dad and who are without reserves, without capital and 
without much credit. The other consists of middle-size farm- 
ers who have too much farm to allow them to work part- 
time in town yet not enough farm to let them fully achieve 
the efficiencies of a big operation. 

The consequence is that while the total number of 
farms is steadily declining, the big drop is in the middle- 
size group. Big farms and very small ones of a few acres 
are actually on the increase. 


When you talk about who’s hurting 
The hurt most, there’s a difference in regions, 
varies by areas too. The worst pain, and consequently 

the most political heat, is being felt 
in the Corn Belt and the Great Plains. Partly this is be- 
cause wheat, corn and grain sorghums—all of them major 
commodities—are down sharply in price. Partly it’s because 
of drought which deprived some farmers of anything much 
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to sell. Partly it’s because meat-animal raisers, cattlemen 
as well as hog men, are going through the wringer. 

On Jan. 20, 1956, butcher hogs sold for an average of 
$11 per cwt. in Chicago; on the same date a year ago at 
$16.39. Choice 900 Ib. steers averaged $22 and $28.25, 
respectively. And this was on top of further drops from 
1953. It doesn’t take much imagination to realize what 
that means to the livestock man. 

Farmers in the eastern and western sections of the 
U.S., depending more largely on dairy products, poultry, 
fruit and some of the truck crops, currently have more 
stable income than farmers in the middle of the country 
(as usual during tough times). 


The fact is widely publicized these 
days that only 2 million of our 5.3 
**inefficient?”” million farmers produce 88% of our 

food and fiber, while the other 3.3 
million produce just 12%. From this it is assumed that 
most of the 3.3 million are surplus and that if we’d just 
stop “supporting” these “inefficient” operators from the 
public treasury we’d have the problem licked. 

There are two things wrong with that easy assumption, 
and both of them will surprise many people: (1) because 
they raise so little the 3.3 million get only a small part of 
the price support money, hence cost taxpayers compara- 
tively little “subsidy for inefficiency”; (2) hard times shake 
out good farmers as well as marginal producers. The shoe- 
stringer gets a job off the farm and continues to live in 
the country, farming on the side, while the man who is 
better able to leave is often the one who does so. 


What about 


As to the frequently-asked question, 
“Why don’t some of those farmers 
quit if they’re so unhappy?” the an- 
swer is that a very large number have 
quit. Five years ago we had 25,058,000 farm people; as 
of April, 1955 the number had shrunk to 22,158,000. And 
this is not to mention the many who have half-way left 
the farm by living on it and working part time off it. 

To speed the trend further could well be calamitous 
not only to farmers but to the country. Many a farmer has 
no training for another job, nor any way of locating one 
at a distance. Nor can a farmer always liquidate a big and 
varied investment in land, livestock and machinery in a 
moment, without ruin. Government programs are at least 
tiding some of these people over until they can make a 
decent adjustment if forced to leave—and thereby also 
benefiting a lot of businessmen who sell to such folks and 
perhaps extend credit to them. 

So much for who’s hurting. But how much are they 
hurting? 

No general statement will answer that question: the 
picture contains everything from bankruptcy to affluence. 
But there are a few things to clear up about farm income 
which are not commonly understood. 

One is that for farmers as a whole—with many an 


Why don’t 
they quit? 
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exception—the situation, though not good, is not so bad 
as the talk about “farm prices” or “agricultural income” 
makes it sound. Per capita farm income, which is what 
really matters to a farmer, presents a brighter picture than 
prices do. 

This is so for two reasons: (1) we have 18% fewer 
farmers than in 1947 to divide the “agricultural income,” 
and (2) from a third to a half of farm families now work 
part time off the farm and thus add substantially to their 
income. It’s a development that has come on with a rush 
as industry has put more of its factories in country towns. 
Nowadays U.S. farmers earn more than 30% of their in- 
come off the farm. 

Here, then, are two answers to the riddle of why so 
many farmers have kept on buying refrigerators even 
though hogs dipped to 11¢ a pound. And it helps explain 
why machinery purchases in 1955 ran ahead of 1954. 

Per capita farm income in 1954 was 10.3% better 
than in 1950 and 11.1% than in 1947. It fell off in 1955— 
no official figures are yet available, hence no exact com- 
parisons with other years. 

This is scarcely anything to make farmers feel good. 
Not when total wages and salaries in the U.S. are up 60% 
from 1947, or when corporation profits gained 74% in the 
same period, or when dividends rose 53%. But neither is 
the picture so bad as the slide of “farm prices” would 
indicate. 


If you want to know the full story of 
how farmers are doing you have to 
important too look beyond their operating income 

to see how their net worth statement 
reads down at the bank (assets minus debts). 

It may surprise you to know that on Jan. 1, 1956, 
“agriculture’s” net worth was the highest it has ween in 
recent years—$148.6 billion as against $145.1 billion a 
year earlier and $111.6 billion in 1947. 

When you take the decrease in number of farms into 
account, and put the figure on a per farm basis, the net 
worth was $29,500 for Jan. 1, 1956, $28,500 in 1955 and 
$19,000 in 1947. 

Although mortgage debt is rising rapidly and has in- 
creased 84% since 1947, seven out of ten farms still have 
no mortgage. Debt for operating capital, such as for live- 
stock, machinery and supplies is going up considerably 
faster—a rise of 172% since 1947. Farmers now have a 
total debt of $18.8 billion but they can still more than 
match it with current assets of $19 billion. 

That’s good, and we should give thanks for it. But 
the mere fact that a farmer may be “worth” more when he 
sells out or dies—even after the capital gains and inheri- 
tance taxes finish with him—doesn’t reduce the pain of 
trying to make ends meet now. It’s like saying to the man 


**Net worth’’ 


in town: “Don’t worry because your salary has been cut, 

your house is worth more.” This gain in net worth has been 

largely due to the rise in land values. And that’s fine if you 
(Continued on page 74) 
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to live on... 


that strange 
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the Atlantic 
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UTSIDE, that night, the angry North Atlantic blew 

a 60-knot gale, with gusts to 70 knots. Snow swirled 

across the just-completed heliport atop the Texas 

Tower, that gawky platform which looms like a giant 

three-legged spider out of George’s Bank, an underwater 
hump in the ocean 110 miles due east of Cape Cod. 

Inside the Tower, in the steam-heated and pastel- 
shaded mess hall, some of the 33 Air Force men aboard 
watched a “Ma and Pa Ketile” movie whose setting, ironi- 
cally, was the sunny beach at Waikiki. Others, in warm 
staterooms, caught extra shut eye, wrote letters home, or 
eased into adjustable lounge chairs to read a good book or 
perhaps Daring Detective. A few of the less fortunate 
stood watch in the boiler room, though here, too, was the 
inevitable reclining chair. 

Sergeant Norman Ostby and I opened one of the 
heavy steel doors that separated the cozy inside from the 
howling outside. We watched for a moment, shivering, as 
the snow made ghostly, luminous blurs of the deck lights. 

Then we fought the wind with our full strength to 

pull shut the door and dog it. 

No one else in the world, that night, was ex- 
periencing anything quite like this. Up 
inside the Tower we were snug as could 
be. Down below, 60 feet under the gent- 
ly-swaying Tower—the raging Atlan- 
tic. 

Like millions of other Americans, 
I had read how storms had hit the 
Tower, including one last November 
which marooned for a time a party of 
visiting Air Force brass. But it wasn’t 
until Town JOURNAL sent me out for a 





MEN FEEL ALONE- 
NESS on the Tower, 
whose triangular liv- 
ing area is only 200 
feet on each side. Tug 
shown is the El Sol. 









look of my own, that I realized that such storms are fairly 
regular. I had planned to stay four days, but it was nearly 
two weeks before the weather let me get off. (Just last 
week, the MSTS Sagitta bashed into the Tower, in rela- 
tively calm seas, while unloading supplies.) 


The first Air Force men to staff the almost-com- 
pleted Tower call it “The Monster” or “The Thing.” 
Radio operators hail it by the code name Risky, and 
fishermen who scatter from George’s Bank at the first sign 
of storm think it’s well named. For the Tower is an ex- 
periment in engineering. It is also a series of paradoxes. 

The Tower is not a ship, though its salty airmen 
speak of the round windows in its 200-foot sides as “port- 
holes,” and though waves as high, as 81 feet have pounded 
the four-deck living quarters. 

It is not an island, yet the three 16-foot-thick caissons 
holding it aloft run 45 feet into the hard-packed sand be- 
neath the sea. 

It is called a “Texas” Tower, yet it lies many miles 
from the Lone Star State, deriving its name from its re- 
semblance to oil-drilling rigs off the Texas coast. 

Finally, the Tower may not even be legal. It lies out- 
side American territorial waters and—as a man-made haz- 
ard to navigation—has no clear right to be where it is. 

Yet there it stands, representing $12 million worth of 
steel, concrete and spine-tingling construction, to give 
perhaps 10 minutes’ warning to our coastal areas that 
enemy bombers are speeding their way. 

It is a vital 10 minutes. 


A push of one red button aboard the Tower will 
alert the Air Defense Command. Fighter pilots will 
“scramble” from their ready rooms in Brunswick, Me., 
Falmouth, Mass., and other East Coast bases. Hangar 
doors will swing open. Lean, deadly jets will fire up and— 
within five minutes of the Tower’s warning—will wing to 
an altitude where they can challenge the high-flying foe. 

In thus helping to provide a razor-thin measure of 
security, the Tower coordinates with other radar stations 


WHY FIGHT IT? When a storm kept the author (center) 
from leaving, he swapped yarns in the steam-heated mess 
hall with Sgt. Ruth, Capt. Phelan, and A 1/c Berglund. 


and radar picket ships, part of a far-flung radar defense 
we are forging in three layers across the northern U.S., 
Canada, Greenland, Alaska and the polar wastes. 

Two more Towers will be built, one on Nantucket 
Shoals and one in 190 feet of water off Long Island. In 
the planning stage are even more dramatic “floating plat- 
forms,” to be anchored several hundred miles off shore 
to the underwater mountains of the mid-Atlantic. One of 
these far-out peaks, on a line between St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and Brest, France, lies only 170 feet below the 
surface. The ocean floor has been thoroughly mapped, and 
we know where such undersea peaks are. 


All this means that for many years to come, little 
pockets of American boys will live in strange isolation 
across the Far North and the North Atlantic. Some are 
now in corrugated iron igloos beneath the snow. Others, 
on the Tower, for instance, are living more comfortably— 
but still like characters in a Jules Verne novel. 

I know, because I have shared their excellent chow 
and the comfort of the Tower’s sheeted bunks. I also 
shared the anxiety of one young airman who joked 
nervously with the others as the wind whined through 
the mess hall ventilators: “Well, the Empire State Build- 


PHOTOS: U.S. AIR FORCE; HOWARD AND COYNE, BLACK STAR 








It’s a strange life 
60 feet over the sea 


























































































THE CRANE OPERATOR HAS TO BE GOOD, and Air- 
man 1/c David Daniels is first rate. From his control room, 
he swings men in the “doughnut” to the deck of the bob- 
bing tug. This and helicopter are the only ways to get off, 


























































































ing sways in the wind, too, and it hasn’t toppled yet.” 

Part of the time, as I said earlier, I was on the 
Tower of my own choice. But the remainder I was held 
there involuntarily by the Tower’s weakest link, one 
that may defy the best-intentioned systems of personnel 
rotation—the total lack of any sure means of transpor- 
tation to the mainland. The distance to Boston, 13 hours 
by ship in good weather, stretches for all practical pur- 
poses to 13 light years in a storm. 

Helicopter service, recently started, will work when 
winds do not exceed 30 knots, which they most fre- 
quently do. And ships, like the little tug El Sol whose 
Aleutian Indian skipper brought me out with the first 
crew of Air Force men, will hazard the transfer of men 
and supplies only when weather permits, which it often 
doesn’t. 

You must swing aboard, high over the water, in a 
crane-lifted personnel basket or “doughnut” as the men 
called it. Airman 1/c David Daniels, a Negro boy, is a 
skilled crane operator who gained experience swinging 
bulldozers through the air for the Army. But even so, 
this is at best a fair weather operation, as the contractor 
who installed the Tower and the Navy Commander who 
supervised construction can testify. Both, lowered in a 
storm, were dunked in the drink and had to be fished 
out by their orange-colored life jackets. 


**Aloneness”’—that’s the one over-riding emotion 
the men on the Tower feel. Not loneliness, for good com- 
panionship offsets that, but aloneness. This is more than 
the kind you feel on a ship at sea. The Tower has no 
forward motion. It can go nowhere. 

I felt the “aloneness” strongly my third day on the 
Tower as I awoke about 0700 and looked drowsily to 
the sea from my upper bunk. There, framed in the port, 
was a low-slung tanker, the U.S.N.S. Nodaway, which 
would attempt that day to refuel us. I came wide awake, 
for that tanker was highly important to us just then. The 
Tower was then down to a two-day supply of diesel fuel, 
a fact which can only be revealed now, with all danger 
past. Would refueling—a difficult operation in the best 
of weather—succeed? I wondered with some feeling of 
personal concern. 

Without fuel, the Tower is but a grey, dark, heat- 
less ghost in the freezing Atlantic, a place where men 
would huddle in their Arctic gear, eating cold food 
amidst the eerie beams of emergency lamps whose bat- 
teries would last but a few hours. Everything—the lights, 
the movies and the stoves; and the evaporators which 
make fresh water from the sea—everything depends on 
that fuel. 

The day before, Captain James Phelan, the cool- 
headed fighter pilot and Aircraft Control and Warning 
specialist who commands the Tower, had ordered the 
evaporators and two generators shut down to conserve 
fuel. Two of the four big fuel tanks were dry. Suction 
on a third had been lost. And the fourth stood nearly 
empty. 

On that previous day, the Nodaway had come along- 
side, and in the choppy sea had snapped the three six- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Try 
this 
on 
your 


traffic 


: — =r ju. al? 
ony —a 


Who says driving in traffic has to be a headache! 
Just you try wt in a new Chevrolet. 


This frisky, footsure beauty really 
takes the pressure off the five o’clock 
rush. You’re calm and confident at 
the wheel because you know you’re 
driving a car with cat-quick reflexes 

. a car that turns wishes into 
action! 

Have to hustle to match a change 
in the traffic pace? Just give Chevy’s 
record-breaking V8 the word—and 
you move! Power now ranges up to 
205 h.p. Is this where you turn? 
Nothing to it. This new Chevrolet 
steers like it knows the way home. 


Red light ahead? Ease down on the 
brake pedal and you feel the silk- 
and-steel grip of Chevrolet’s outsize 
brakes cushion you to a heads-up 
stop. 

You seem to sift through traffic 
tangles and scoot away from trouble 
spots. And you enjoy an utter sure- 
ness of control that makes all driv- 
ing safer and more fun. Ask your 
Chevrolet dealer to let you try this 
on your traffic! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


THE HOT ONES 
EVEN HOTTER 


GHATHOT AE 
' VY Traffic-test it— 


B it’s a beautiful thing 
to handle! 





STOKER, FPC 


CYCLING THROUGH EUROPE—or parts of it—is most fun in a congenial young group, and also the best way to know Europeans. 


DRY CLASSICS LIVE ANEW if you get to see Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone played in a 2,400-year-old Greek theater at Siracusa, Sicily. 


EDWARDS, FPG 


YOU HAVE THE RUN OF THE SHIP on a student crossing— 
plus language and art courses, gabfests, singing and games. 


AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS 





JUNIOR AMBASSADORS travelling cheaply show Germans 
that Americans, too, are “just folks’’— not all millionaires.” 
> 


HULA CLASS IS A “MUST” at the University of Hawaii— 
but there are more sober courses as well in summer school. 


Follow 250,000 students and ..; 


Go abroad 
while 


you re young 


By Proressor Marcy PoweE..* 


Lower cost tours-with-a-target, 
begun for students, are booming. 
Now people of all ages can go 
along—to any part of the world 


*The writer is Associate Professor af Romanic Languages at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. For the past three summers, he has led student groups through Europe 
by bus and train, by cycle and afoot, for one major operator of student tours, SIT A. 
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SITA WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 


\ THAT do professors do with their three-months-long 
summers? Some search for rare orchids and others 
write text books. I take groups of students through 
Europe. And it’s just about the most rewarding thing I do. 
Travel is more than a second education in this inter- 
national age; it’s a maturing process that cannot otherwise 
be matched. There’s as much value in bargaining for a 
fruity breakfast at an orange grove on the Italian coast as 
in the visit we made later that particular day to the ruins 
of Pompeii. Certainly it’s educational in the best sense to 
discover Michelangelo’s magnificent painting of the crea- 
tion in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. But you make an even 
more important discovery—of yourself—in philosophical 
gabfests with a bunch of Italian students at an open air 
coffee house out along the Appian Way. 

An estimated 250,000 young people have been abroad 
since 1950. And this summer, student travelers across the 
Atlantic alone are expected to run up a bill of $15 million 
just for fares. The variety of tours is also multiplying 
hugely. Choices this summer will range fron’ sociological 
study in Asia to mountain hikes in Austria, from a “Con- 
temporary Theater” week in New York to a botany field 
trip through the Southeast. 

This variety, however. is confusing. And so to help 
students—and adults who want purposeful, low-cost, 
leisurely travel—here are questions I’m often asked: 


How much study is involved? There are very 
hard-working study trips and you can even arrange for a 
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The CONN “MINUET” 


offers new opportunities 


for Family Fun 


No other instrument is so easy for every 
member of the family to play... 
none offers such great opportunity for 
family fun and self expression. Any- 
one can learn simple tunes in less than 
15 minutes... start playing with 
both hands immediately! Yes, and this 
wonderful Conn spinet organ is easy 
to own, too... because it costs little more 
than a fine piano. See your Conn 
organ dealer for private demonstration 
lesson, without obligation. You'll 
have the musical thrill of your life! 


Wréle ror FREE FOLDERS 


Get new brochure on “MINUET” 
plus helpful booklet, “How to 
Choose an Organ.” Mail coupon 

or postal today! 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., ORGAN DIVISION 
Department 270 Elkhart, Indiana 


Send ““MINUET"” brochure and ‘‘How to 
Choose an Organ” booklet...both FREE. 


NAME. 
ADDR 


OEY ree ZONE 





SITA WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 


MELLOW ANTIQUITY of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral helps students to know England. 


full year of work at a college abroad. 
But the majority of summer _ tours 
rightly consider their purpose achieved 
—and the credits they grant earned— 
if they expose youngsters to the main 
sights and help them to live another 
way of life for a couple of months. 
They'll all sandwich in language study, 
of course, and a more coherent feeling 
for the sights and life abroad—that is 
if the tour leader is worth his salt. 

Some are a little more specialized. 
One this summer, for instance, will con- 
centrate over and above fun and sight- 
seeing on helping journalism students 
meet leading European editors—in 75 
days for about $900. Others include 
some actual study abroad—an art tour 
of Mexico, for instance, offers two weeks 
of general sightseeing and a month of 
work at Taxco for $520 plus fare. Or 
there’s a trip to the Far East for 
psychology and sociology students, in- 
cluding a special program at the 
University of the Philippines, that will 
take 40 days and cost $1,895. 


Are student tours cheaper? Yes 
—they run from a low of $650 for eight 
to ten weeks of cycling through Europe 
on up to a 77-day steamer trip around 
the world at $1,390. Reporting on 2,500 
American students in Europe last sum- 
mer, the Council on Student Travel 
found more than half of them had spent 
under $1,000 during 10 to 11 weeks 
abroad. And some of that . . . well, at 
one photo equipment store in Cologne 
one of my groups of 20 kids managed to 
spend $1,000 in exactly 20 minutes! 


Why take a student ship? There 
is'a saving on chartered planes, but 
none by sea: The minimum round-trip 
rate of $320 is the same as tourist class 
on any liner. But on student sailings, 
the youngsters have the run of the ship 
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and a host of activities. One typical day 
last summer, I counted no fewer than 
47 doings scheduled—from early morn- 
ing prayer meetings, through language 
courses and art seminars, to dances and 
group singing in the evening. 


Are youngsters chaperoned? 
Certainly! Though I’ve noticed that in 
groups they’re their own best chap- 
erones! Love on shipboard only bothers 
tour leaders—who have to change tour 
reservations and schedules when Joan 
decides life will be meaningless if she 
can’t tour Europe with Philip. Two days 
later, it all has to be changed back— 
because Philip isn’t really as nice as 
Paul, who’s on Joan’s own tour! 


Can adults go along too? Not on 
all tours. But one newspaperman I met 
at Nice in 1954 had registered for a 
course in public opinion. His $3 tuition 
fee entitled him to dormitory accommo- 
dations at $2.50 a day with meals (where 
tourists pay $10 or $12 just for a room), 
free use of resort facilities between 
morning classes and evening discussion 
periods, week-end tours at cost in south- 
ern France and northern Italy—and, 
when the Nice course ended, a week in 
Paris for $25 including room, meals 
and conducted sightseeing! He reckoned 
that his two months abroad would cost 
him $800 all told as against $1,800 to 
$2,200 at tourist rates. 


Can I do it on my own? I'd urge 
this ... the second time. Youngsters and 
many adults need an experienced leader 
their first trip. After that it can often be 
cheaper and more satisfying to plan 
one’s own session at a university overseas 
—say for ballet at Sadler’s Wells School 
in London, a political seminar at the 
American University at Beirut or fash- 
ion design at the Guerre Lavigne School 
in Paris. 

Most universities can help with 
living arrangements, too. A friend who 
took a course in Maya civilization at 
the University of San Carlos in Guate- 
mala was recommended to an approved 
family and lived there for $75 a month 
including room and meals. Then, too, 
there are student tours that start abroad 
at lower cost—say a week touring 
England’s ancient homes for $47, a two- 
week Mediterranean cruise for $109. 


What about living abroad? 
That, of course, is the most rewarding 
of all. The Experiment in International 
Living pioneered in sending groups off 
on a tour, then arranging for each mem- 
ber to spend a month with a private 
family there. Costs run from $390 in 
Mexico to $900 and more for travel and 
living in Asia. Using the world-wide 
network of youth hostels is another fine 
way to get around a foreign country for 
$1 or $2 a day all told if you’re cycling 
~—-and to meet its young people on an 
equal footing. And finally there are 
work camps—where you can “give your 
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summer,” working at homes for refugee 
children, for instance, or on a soil im- 
provement project. Programs of sight- 
seeing, community living and social 
service usually cost between $600 and 
$1,000. 


Are there student tours in the 
U.S.? Yes, lots. Typical is a week of 
lectures at the University of Minnesota 
on the evolution of New England, fol- 
lowed by a 24-day bus trip through 
those six states for $325. There are 
hostels and work camps, too. 


What about scholarships and 
exchange programs? A majority are 
for graduate study. But there are ex- 
change programs even for _high- 
schoolers and farm youngsters, scholar- 
ships at every college level, grants for 
living and travel abroad under many 
auspices. [If you’re interested fill out 
the coupon at the foot of this article. ] 


What’s a student tour really 
like? You won’t find many adult con- 
ducted tours scrambling over the ruins 
of a mountain-niched castle or singing 
of an evening over kriek—a sour com- 
bination of Belgian beer and cherry 
syrup—with a bunch of foreign stu- 
dents. Yet the fun is educational in the 
happiest sense. Certainly, Shakespeare 
will live more vividly for one English 
major who spent the night at a 13th 
Century manor house near Stratford 
overlooking the lawn where the first per- 
formance of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was played—300 years ago! 

Again, Italy and Italians will never 
be the same for another of my groups 
that watched a little scene near the 
Trevi Fountain in Rome. Traditionally, 
tourists throw in small coins to make 
sure theyll come back one day. Of 
course, a crowd of small boys makes 
sure the money does not stay long in 
the fountain! But when one tossed coin 
fell short, the urchin who emerged 
victorious from the sidewalk scramble 
was careful to dip the coin in the water 
before pocketing it! 

The little incidents will be remem- 
bered long after memories of “the 
sights” have faded. That’s why I think 
the last word on student travel shows 
up in the letters the kids write home 
and often show me. “Today was the 
most wonderful of our whole tour so 
far,” they'll write—each day! End 


Want more details? Town Jour- 
NAL’s Travel Department has prepared 
a complete list of where to write. 


Town Journal, Dept. S, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Send student travel list to: 
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high, high style— 


at a low, low price 


LIAS pelts 
SPECIAL LIMITED’ TIME 


ALL 3 $]19 ee 


nested 
sauce pans 


GLAMOROUS, GLORIOUS PINK ENAMELEDWARE 


in a full line of attractive, useful utensils 


Colorful and gay ... the easiest-to- the long, open stock line is pure 
use, easiest to clean, most sanitary, pleasure from a housewife’s point 
odorless cookware in the world. Let of view. Every D ie ye is inexpen- 
these three specially priced sauce sive. Be sure it’s Federal, and you’re 
pans, in most useful sizes, start you sure it’s the best value money 
with Federal Pink. Every piece in can buy. 


FEDERAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Pittsburgh 30, Po. 


Mokers of Federal Vogue Encomeledware and Nu-Brite Aluminum 








CONSTIPATED? 


Take the speedy 
gentle laxative that 
wont interfere 
with work or sleep 


Some laxatives are too harsh—won’t from constipation after work, Sal Hep- 
stop working... others may be tooslow— _atica, taken a half-hour before supper, 
take too long to bring relief. brings relief usually before bedtime. 
Sal Hepatica is ideal—speedy and gentle! And antacid Sal soothes stomach upset 
So, next time you wake up all logy and that often goes with constipation! 
miSerable with constipation, take speedy a a 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast...get gentle —sristo.-mvers 
relief in about an hour. 


Or, when you’re headachy and sluggish 


Take sparkling 


SAL HEPATICA | 


and smile ! 





PINE-PANELED WALLS have warmth and friendliness—just 
what the Bernard Lees wanted for their log home in Floyd, Va. 
They’ve hewed to the Early American theme all the way 
by choosing braided rugs, antique furniture and accessories. 


The Lees wanted ... 


the charm 
of a 
log cabin 


with all the comforts of home 


By Katuryn Larson 


For. more about Puy finishes see --—- IN A DAY when dining rooms are left out of many homes, the 
Pine has Witarty faces’ on page 42_ Lees built one that’s hospitality-size. There’s room for big 


ee as family gatherings around the long sawbuck table. Scenic wall- 
eras P= paper combines well with pine, adds to the spacious look. 
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DINING ROOM PAPER is used in front hall, too; soft tones 
of blue-green and rose in braided rugs repeat the paper’s colors. 
Windows are framed with folding shutters; on the lower sash, 
close to glass, soft beige cafe curtains hang from brass rods. 


HOME WAS BUILT in easy stages, using old weathered logs 
salvaged from a nearby barn—so right for the setting, in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The Lees moved in when it was just one room 
(now the garage, right); took their time to finish house. End 


PHOTOS: CHARLES P. MILLS & 80N 





WHITE PIGMENT FINISH lends itself to a semi-formal 
living room scheme. We chose a Colonial Williamsburg 
Restoration toile fabric with a bright, cherry red carpet. 
Notice how the green bayberry candle adds needed contrast. 
You might choose this color for one of the upholstery fabrics. 


IN A KITCHEN, this light brown stain with a green under- 
tone won’t show fingerprints. Extra smooth finish is easy to 
wipe clean. Orange leaves in cafe curtains pick up marbled 
pattern in floor tile. Here again you need the sparkle of white 
enamel frying pan and shiny brass accents to add contrast. 


NEW FINISHES for pine paneling now come in a wide range of color. 
Why not let the children choose their favorites from the display at 
your lumber dealer’s? A boy might go for red with matching spread 
and gray denim curtains. Sister may prefer blue with sparkling blue 
and white stripe draperies. Among the many packaged stains you’re 
sure to find “something different” for every room in the house. 


A MELLOW BROWN stain combines smartly with turquoise in a modern 
dining room. Use pine below chair rail and a new walipaper, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, above. Take your pick of beige or turquoise rug. 
With this scheme it would be wise to use a very light color for the dra- 
peries and upholstery. Plastic fabric on seats would be easy to clean. 





PHOTOS: CHARLES P. MILLS & SONS 


INE has been traditional in Ameri- 

can homes since way back when. 

But that doesn’t mean it must be 
handled in the traditional manner. 

Pine can be as modern as tomor- 
row. It takes a wide variety of finishes. 
Some are shown here, but there are 
many more. They range through light to 
dark shades of red, brown, yellow, 
green, blue or gray. Even white. 

Prepared finishes available at your 
paint store produce the best results with 
a minimum of fuss and bother. We have 
found that the penetrating sealer stains, 
in what are known as “masking” colors, 
work particularly well on knotty pine 
paneling or clear pine trim and cab- 
inets. They both color and seal the wood 
and require only a coat of paste wax for 
a lustrous, easy-to-clean surface. lf you 
wish, white shellac or dull varnish can 
be used for a surface coating. 

The colors shown here can be du- 
plicated by most of the prepared stains. 
To make sure you get the color you 
want, first test on a piece of scrap from 
the wood you are using. Variations can 
be obtained by thinning, mixing two or 


You'll be seeing this 

seal in TOWN JOURNAL 

and elsewhere during 

1956. It’s the symbol 
of a nationwide campa'gn to encourage 
more homeowners to improve their 
homes. In Town Journat you'll find 
many helpful ideas for making your own 
home more enjoyable. 
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SMOKY BROILING FOREVER 
WITH A NEW LP-GAS RANGE 


THE CLEAN, AUTOMATIC LP-GAS FLAME MAKES 
SMOKE DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC. YOU BROIL WITH 
THE DOOR CLOSED! NO GREASY DEPOSITS ON WALLS. 
NO ODORS! ANO /T KEEPS YOUR K/TCHEN MANY 


TIME IT TAKES AN ORDINARY 
ELECTRIC HEATER TO SUPPLY 
ONE BATH, MODERN LP. GAS 

CAN HEAT 3. NATURALLY, 
GAS HEATS WATER 3 7/MES 
FASTER AND AT 
LOWER COST, TOO! 


iY 


LD | 
NEW cUPER-SANITARY ym | 
LP.GAS HOME GARBAGE we 
AND TRASH DISPOSAL 
UNIT IS SAME TYPE USED ¥ 


IN HOSPITALS! sare awo 
SILENT. TOO! 


4, 


WHICH PILE HAS MORE TOWELS ? 
BOTH CONTAIN THE SAME NUMBER , BUT 
ONE PILE IS TALLER BECAUSE THE TOWELS 
ARE FLUFFIER --- THANKS TO SUN-L/KE 
QUICK DRYING IN A MODERN, LP-GAS 

ORYER ! 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOK Write to National LP-GAS Council 
Dept. TJ-1, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicagol, Lil. 


* 
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Watch for GEORGE GOBEL in “THE BIRDS AND THE BEES,”A Paramount 


Alice (The real Mrs. Gobel): A spork! Why, 


George . .. I never had so much fun eating pancakes 
and Karo Syrup! 


George: Well, sur-r-re you never, Alice. Karo’s 
spork is a spoon and a fork in one...and you can’t 
hardly get them like that any more. No, sir-e-e, Bob! 


Alice: Pancakes taste so good this way ... my 
delicious Karo Syrup stays right on the spork! 


George: Every pancake lover’ll want one, I reckon, 
I reckon! An’ take it from ol’ lonesome George, 
pardner ... nobody makes real, rich-pouring syrup 
like Karo. That’s the best kind! 


Alice: And this new maple-y Karo is just wonderful! 
It’s so rich-flavored without over-sweetness! 


George: It shore is, Alice! And, sa-a-a-y, neighbor... — Produced by 


° Ci Products 
you better send for your Karo sporks right away! Refining Co. 


Picture in VistaVision—Color by Technicolor 


“§-u-r-e, Karo’s delicious ...’specially with a spork!”’ 


says George Gobel 


Get KARO SPORKS /or 
pancake eatin’ fun! 
3 SPORKS FOR $1.00 


and 2 Karo labels. 


@ Send today! Nothing like it! 
Smart, beautiful, useful Origi- 
nal Rogers Silverplate Spork® 
(a spoon and fork in one) for 
wonderful fun eating pancakes, 
waffles, desserts. Perfect for 
children, too. Mail $1.00 and 
two Karo Syrup labels for each 
3 Sporks you want to: Karo 
Spork, Box 517, 
ew York 46, N.Y. 
Print your name 
and address. 
Offer void in any state, 
territory, or municipal- 
ity where prohibited, 
taxed or otherwise re- 
stricted. Offer expires 
June 30, 1956. 
: 
3 KINDS OF KARO 
*® DARK. (blue label) 
® LIGHT (red label) 
@ WAFFLE SYRUP 





more shades or by adding oil pigments, 
also obtainable at the paint store. Just 
keep in mind that stained wood darkens 
with age. 

A so-called “natural” finish can be 
obtained in many ways. A clear pene- 
trating sealer or boiled linseed oil, for 
instance, will give a warm appearance. 
Application of shellac, clear lacquer or 
varnish directly over untreated pine 
usually results in a “raw” look. 

Knotty pine panelling is made from 
the western pines—Ponderosa pine, 
Idaho white pine and sugar pine—and 
from Southern pine. Clear Ponderosa 
pine is most widely used for windows, 
doors and cabinets. 

Detailed information on finishing 
pine can be obtained from the Western 
Pine Association, Portland, Ore., and 
the Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. End 


HOME HANDYWORK 


Inside-outside 


Basement window at home of Pete 
Estes, Cullman, Ala., becomes entrance 
to warm, dry dog house. Structure is 
suspended from floor joists. Open end 
inside permits handy feeding in bad 
weather. Door swings either way. Note 
how shrubs help conceal entrance. 


—Durrell Davis 





THIS 10 SECOND DEMONSTRATION 


can make you up to 


Wl « Jo Sw 


in just one day! 


No Competition > No Experience 
Necessary * Sells on Sight 


Both men and women recognize the beauty 
of Flexiclogs’ polished, lacquered hard 
maple finish; the comfort of the snug fitting 
straps in 11 interchangeable colors, the arch 
supporting design. The fiex-with-the-step 
principle that makes Flexiclogs sell on sight 
is patented—it cannot be duplicated or imi- 
tated by anyone. Flexiclogs are not sold in 
stores and the growing demand for them 
everywhere can mean money in your pock- 
ets. Mrs. D. H. of New Orleans pocketed 
$900 just by showing them at clubs and to 
her friends. Mr. K. C. of Detroit quit his 
dull, routine job at low pay—now drives a 
Cadillac and makes $13,000 a year. The 
same opportunity is open to you and more 
money than you ever dreamed of can be 
yours if you can make a simple 10 second 
demonstration. No sales talk—no experience 
is necessary; you have no competition. 


FOR 


Ee. && 


FLEXICLOGS, DEPT.19-B, New Holstein, Wis. 


YOUR CHANCE \ ( 
TO MAKE 


502100 


AND MORE 
IN SPARE TIME! 


This beautiful box of 21 brand new * 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards is a 
terrific value. You would pay 15¢ 

to 25¢ for every single one. Yet you —_ 
can have all 21 cards and 21 matching 


coupon below, 


envelopes for just Ic when you mail SS 


HERE IS OUR “GIVE AWAY" OFFER 
TO GET YOU STARTED 


If you wear Flexiclogs yourself you'll see 
money rolling into your pockets from friends 
and neighbors who want them too. To get 
you started we'll give away our profit on 
one pair of Flexiclogs in your style and size. 
The coupon below will entitle you to one 
$6.95 pair of Flexiclogs for $3.95—a saving 
of $3.00. You'll also receive FREE the 
amazing story of Flexiclogs success—prove 
that Flexiclogs can mean hundreds of dol- 
lars in your pocket. 


FLEXICLOGS, Dept. 19-B, New Holstein, Wis. 

I accept your “give away” offer of a $6.95 pair of 
Flexiclogs for only $3.95, so I can get those dollars 
rolling in faster. Also send FREE and without obliga- 
tion, your complete Sales Kit, Catalog, and every- 
thing I will need to start making money right away 
showing FLEXICLOGS to my friends and neighbors. 


CHECK DESIRED PAIR HERE 

0 Man's Flexiclogs—Size 

O Women’s Flexiclogs—Size. 

O Green 0 Red © Beige 

0 $3.95 enclosed. Send postpaid. 

O Send C.O.D.1 will pay $3.95 plus C.O.D. and 
postage charges on delivery. 


NAME 


O Black © Brown 
O Navy Blue 











Pe RRO SCM SS EOP 


ZONE———STATE 


es 
_———— 


YOU WON’T BE ASKED TO 

RETURN IT! IT’S REALLY 

YOURS WHEN YOU MAIL 
COUPON BELOW! 


We're making this special offer to find people 
who want to make the easiest money of their 


whole lives...by simply showing our beautiful line Paste on Postcard or Mail in Envelope 
of All-Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery and Gift 

Items to friends, mee = ig co-workers. They're so | nosy on ot at ae York 
beautiful, so tasteful, so amazingly low in cost they sell ay Street, Elmira, New 
themselves. We want to prove how quickly you can | _—_ TSS. pe yo 
make a few pleasant hours of SPARE TIME give you | Personalized Imprint Samples and other 
all the extra cash you need. That’s why we're willing | sstortments ON APPROVAL. 


to give you one box for only lc. 


LIMITED OFFER! ONE BOX TO A FAMILY! 
You must hurry if you are going to claim your le box of 21 Add 
cards. Your le box, FREE Personalized Imprint Samples and | aimee 
other assortments ON APPROVAL will be sent when your | City & 

» _ coupon is received. Write to: | Zone — State. 


ARTISTIC CARD co., mc. 0 Check here for Special FUND-RAISING 


346 Wey Street, Elmira, New York Pian for church, club or organization. 
in Canede: 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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SCHULKE, BLACK STAR 























HE big yellow and black diesel slipped through a swirl 
ew early-morning Florida mist into the Seaboard Air 

Line Railroad yards at Jacksonville, tugging insistently 
at the darkness. Then a long file of boxcars edged out of 
the shadows into the glare of lights, with an occasional 
squeal of complaint. 

There were cars from the Santa Fe . . . the Chicago 
and North Western .. New York Central . . . cars bearing 
the distinctive insignia of a dozen different roads. 

And then, in the middle of the line, Seaboard car 23315 
rumbled by, home at last. 

Almost 19 months before, stubby, red 23315 had left the 


The case of the 


wanderin 
freighi car 










By Wii1i1aM D. Bren 


Seaboard’s yard at Hopewell, Va., squawking a bit under its 
50-ton load of pulpwood, yet frisking and bucking against 
the couplers so that one old timer remarked, “Now there’s 
a car that’s going places.” 

He was right. For more than a year and a half 23315 
rambled—twice across the country and through 41 states— 
before it ever touched the home rails of the Seaboard again. 

Once it actually slipped into Norfolk, Va., headquarters 
of the Seaboard, with a load of 144,000 Navy T-shirts, but it 
came in on the Norfolk and Western, and it slipped away 
again before “Old Sal” could get a coupling on it. 

Altogether, during that time 23315 traveled the equiva- 
lent of once around the earth at the equajor. It rode the 
rails of 87 lines. It got a new pair of wheels at Wesleyville, 
Pa., while serving the New York Central. Western Pacific 
put on two new brake shoes in Sacramento, Calif. Northern 
Pacific replaced another brake shoe in Tacoma, Wash., and 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway replaced four 
sets of wheels in Pasco, Wash. 

These repairs cost Seaboard $350, but offsetting that 
was the $1,200 that 23315 earned in rental fees while it wan- 
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dered across the country. For 23315, like all the other 1,830,- 
000 freight cars owned by U. S. railroads, rents for $2.40 a 
day whenever it is on a “foreign” line, except when it is 
laid up for repairs. 

These nomads of the rails range across the land from 
one ocean to another like free spirits, visiting Canada and 
Mexico and even crossing the water by ferries to Cuba. 
They may ride one day with a docile milk train through the 
Down East towns of New England, then go screeching across 
country behind a hot-shot locomotive bound for San Fran- 
cisco. Who has not wondered, while watching a seemingly 


endless string of freight cars clatter past, how the railroads 
keep track of them? How do they get unscrambled and find 
their way home? 

The answer is in the car service rules agreed to by all 
railroads and administered by the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Whenever a freight car’s job is done, the rules say, it 
must be headed back in the general direction of home by 
way of the railroads that hauled it when full. (To handle 
seasonal peaks the Car Service Division of the Association 
can step in to marshal cars from anywhere. This happens 
every year at wheat harvest, or when Washington apples or 
Florida oranges have to be moved to market.) 

These rules go back to the days when railroads started 
to get together on the gauge (width) of their tracks in the 
late-1800’s. ‘When railroads were young, they laid their 
trackage willy-nilly, from 2-foot to 6-foot gauge (one lumber 
hauling railroad even had rails eight feet apart). There 
were 26 different gauges the country-over. The Southern 
states alone had 9 different track widths. 

The first move toward standardization occurred in the 
North, so that by 1864 a 6-foot gauge car could move from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi. But even then there were 
three widths of tracks in the Northern states, ranging from 
4814” to 4/10”. During the Civil War, vital military equip- 
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ment for the Union armies advancing to victory in Virginia 
had to be hand carried across the Potomac from narrower- 
gauge Northern roads to wider gauge Southern roads. 

By 1886, however, only two gauges remained in the U. S. 
on principal railroads, 484%” in the North and 5’ through 
most of the South. The South began pulling in its rails in 
1886, modern railroading began, and the freight cars began 
to wander in earnest. 


During all of 23315’s shuttling journey, Seaboard 
knew where it was, every mile of the way. The secret is the 
“interchange report.” Within a few minutes after it moved 
from one line to another, telegraphic relays at the junction 
began clicking busily. The agent for the receiving line sent 
an interchange report to the car-accounting division of his 
road. The agent for the line the car had left did the same 
thing. These reports were relayed to Seaboard. 

One reason for the careful plotting of a car’s course 
is the per diem rate of $2.40. Railroads are careful to get 
“foreign” cars off to other lines at junction points before 
11:59 p.m., the appointed hour for the application of an- 
other rental fee. A train with 100 foreign cars bound to 
other lines can cost the delivering railroad $240 if it isn’t 
cleared to the next line by that critical hour. On a large rail- 
road, with several hundred junctions along its system, a few 
failures to meet the deadline at each junction point can roll 
up vast excess rentals in the course of a year. 

Bill Duke, boss of Chesapeake and Ohio’s highly mech- 
anized accounting division in Richmond, Va., says, “We've 
never lost a car.” More than 100 employes keep track of 
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“Chessie’s” 87,000 cars and the daily average of 18,000 
foreign cars rolling on its 5,000-mile system. “Sure, some 
of them disappear at times, but they always show up, sooner 
or later,” he says. 

On one occasion a car was last heard from at the Texas- 
Mexico border. Then for months there was no word. A C&O 
traveling car agent rode every mainline train in Mexico for 
weeks, without finding a trace of the car—until he stopped 
one day in a small town near the border. There was his car, 
sitting door-deep in weeds, the heavy odor of tortillas telling 
the story. A Mexican family had simply shoved the car onto 
an abandoned siding and meved in. 

Losing cars, even for a short time, can be a costly busi- 
ness. After a few weeks without a report, a car accountant 
begins to suspect foul play, for there have been instances of 

(Continued on page 69) 
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eeeeee THIS WRAP-AROUND GARDEN SMOCK designed by Claire 
McCardell is a smart-looking coverall to keep you 
neat while digging in the garden. Made of yellow 
denim, with carry-all kangaroo pockets, it's ma- 
chine-washable and opens flat for ironing. The de- 
sign was commissioned by the California Spray-— 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. They are offer- 
ing it for $6.95 when you send them a sales slip 
showing the purchase of any Ortho garden chemical. 
Order form will be at your garden supply store 
all year——where you can also get a free plan for 
building the Ortho plant stand shown behind the 
model in this picture. 





A STAPLER IS AS HANDY around the house as in the 
office-—and the new model Bostitch B-8R has some 
extra tricks. It can be detached from its base, 
and used as stapling plier-—-for jobs where the base 
would be in the way. With head pulled back, it 
becomes a tacker. Best of all, it has its own 
built-in staple remover. With a box of 1,000 
staples, it costs $3.25 at stationery counters. 






















FOR HARD OF HEARING FOLKS who sleep right through 
alarm clocks, there's a new wrist watch that buzzes 
the wearer awake through his sense of touch. The 
17-—jewel Sensilarm can be set like any alarm clock; 
when it goes off, the back of the watch vibrates 
against the wrist. Can also be pre-set to remind 
you of appointments. Distributed only through 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealers, it costs $59.50 ina 
nickel-chrome case, $79.50 for gold-—filled case. 





HAVE YOU EVER BEEN DISAPPOINTED in the way your 
newly-painted room looked that night, under arti- 
ficial light? Colors change from daylight to lamp- 
light, and since most decorating is done during 

the day, your color arrangements often suffer when 
you, see them in the evening. How to create inte- 
riors that are attractive both day and night is the 
subject of a new book, “How to Decorate and Light 
Your Home." Authors are C. Eugene Stephenson, 
twice president of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators, and Eugene W. Commery, in charge of resi- 
dential lighting at General Electric. Published 
by Coward-McCann, New York, it costs $6.75-——and is 
worth tracking down at your bookstore or library. 





























eeeeee AN INCH-WIDE TAPE OF ACTUAL WOOD VENEER, so thin 
that it's packaged in rolls, solves the problem of 
covering exposed edges of plywood. It's called 
Weldwood Flexible Wood-Trim, made by United States 
Plywood Corp. It can be cut with scissors, knife 
or razor blade, and applied with any good wood 
glue. Available in mahogany, oak, walnut, birch and 
Korina, to match the most popular plywood faces. 
Lumber and hardware dealers have it, 79¢ for 

8-foot rolls. 
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Honey tastes good on pudding. But even without honey, 


more children eat Jell-O Puddings than any other kind. 


More mothers like to serve them — because they 


are good for children . . . and easy for mothers to make, 


Won’t you try some soon? 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of Genera 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 
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By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


RING out an attractive tray of be- 
fore-dinner tidbits to put your 
guests into a_ sociable mood. 

They'll enjoy nibbling while they chat 
until dinner is ready to serve. A tart 
fruit drink or chilled tomato juice tastes 
good with these snacks. Or, with hot 
broth, tea or coffee, they’re fine as light 
refreshments during an evening. 

You won’t serve them all at one 

time. Two or three kinds are enough. 


PETER DANT 


13 il 


1. Spiced Shrimp 2. Cheese Crackers 
3. Frozen Fish Sticks 4. Meat Roll- 
Ups 5. Salmon or Tuna Cubes 6. Sar- 
dine Canapé 7. Little Pizzas 8. Ham- 
Mushroom Canapé 9. Curried Egg 
Canapé 10. Roquefort Cheese Mold 
11. Peppy Onion Dip 12. Clam Dip 
13. Assorted Crackers and Potato 
Chips 14. Franks in Hot Sauce 
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SHACKS . 


guests before dinner—or as after- 


noon and evening refreshments 


SPICED SHRIMP 


1 lb. cooked, peeled, deviled 
shrimp (4 c.) 

3 medium onions, thinly sliced 

1 lemon, sliced 

12 ¢. white vinegar 

4 ec. water 

2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. sugar 

1 tsp. dry mustard 

1% tsp. ginger 

12 tsp. whole black pepper 

1 bay leaf 

Dash of Tabasco sauce 

1% ec. lemon juice 

1% ¢. salad oil 
¢ Fill a bowl with alternating layers of 
shrimp, sliced onions and lemons. 
«Combine vinegar, water, salt, sugar 
and spices in a’saucepan. Bring to a 
boil; cover; simmer 5 min. Cool. 
* Strain; add lemon juice and oil. Pour 
over shrimp. Cover; refrigerate for 24 
hours. Stir occasionally. Drain before 
serving. Have wooden picks for spear- 
ing. Makes 1 quart. 


CHEESE CRACKERS 


1% e. sifted flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1 thlsp. chopped chives 

1% ¢. butter or margarine 

V2 lb. sharp process cheese, 

grated (2 c.) 

¢ Sift flour; measure. 
chives. 
«Cream together butter and cheese. 
¢ Add flour mixture. Mix well. 
*Roll into l-inch balls; place on 
cookie sheet. Flatten to about 14-inch 
thickness (bottom of glass tumbler good 
for this). Prick top with a fork. 
¢ Bake in moderate (350°) oven for 


Add salt and 


12-15 min. Makes 5 dozen crisp crackers. 


Frozen Fish Sticks: Cut each stick in 
half. Prepare according to package di- 
rections. Serve hot. A bowl of tartar 
sauce is good for dunking. 


Meat Roll-Ups: Use thin slices of cold 
cuts like cervelat, spiced ham or 
bologna. Overlap edges of 2 slices. 
Spread with seasoned cream cheese or 
a soft cheese spread. Roll up. Wrap in 
waxed paper or foil. Chill. Cut into 1- 
inch slices and spear each with a 
wooden pick. 


Salmon or Tuna Cubes: Soften 1 
tblsp. unflavored gelatine in 14 c. cold 
water; dissolve over hot water. Drain a 
small can (about 7 oz.) salmon or tuna; 
reserve liquid. Discard skin and bones 
from salmon. Flake fish. Add fish liquor, 
a finely chopped hard cooked egg, 2 
tblsp. each finely chopped celery and 
green pepper, and 1 thisp. onion. Add 2 
tblsp. lemon juice, 4% c. mayonnaise or 
salad dressing, 14 tsp. salt and dissolved 
gelatine. Mix well. Spoon into a loaf pan 
814x4% inches to make a layer 1 inch 
thick. Chill. Cut into 1 inch squares. 
Top squares with slice of pickle or 
olive. Spear with a wooden pick. Makes 
about 2 dozen squares. 


Sardine Canapés: Place a sardine on 
toasted strip of buttered bread. Garnish 
with pimiento. 


Little Pizzas: Bake 1 can ready-to- 
bake biscuits according to package di- 
rections. Cool and split each in half. 
Spread each half with a little tomato 
paste. Sprinkle with a little oregano. 
Top with a thin slice of Mozzarella or 





Won first cooking contest when she was only 7 


Topeka Teen-Ager Wins 4 Cooking Awards 


It’s easy for Marketta Jones (right) 
to prove that she’s an expert cook— 
she just brings out her collection of 
awards! Here she shows friend 
Deronda Meacham her latest—the 
4 ribbons she won in cooking contests 
at last fall’s Kansas Free Fair. 


Thirteen-year-old Marketta is a 
prize-winning cook of six years’ 
standing . . . and like so many prize 
winners she always uses Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. “It’s fast 
and easy,” she says. “And keeps 
right in the cupboard.” 


Hinges SQUEAK ? , 


America’s most popular remedy is 
3-IN-ONE Oil. Penetrates and frees 


Seys Ruth 2. Siligt, 
WO EXPERIENCE NEEDED — For over 20 years, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs and people 
just like YOU have used Elliott items to 
get extra MONEY. Now | bring you the 
easiest cash-raising pian ever offered. 


JUST GIVE AWAY FREE GIFTS to your friends 


ized stationery and gift items, YOU send 
in their orders. Even experienced card 
dealers are amazed at how much more 
they make with Elliott items. 


EARN UP TO 100% PROFIT plus BIG CASH 
BONUSES. | know that you can do it! Get 
$50, $75, $100 and more. Thousands 
of others have succeeded, so can 
YOU! Mail the coupon and I'll rush 
you everything need (ON AP- 
PROVAL) to get started at once mak- 
ing money the friendly Elliott way. 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD Co. 
379 RIDGE STREET ELYRIA, OM10 
| Say soe, np Stare ox sale 
a Y 
1 way (FREE Give Away-Gifts™ inch . 
DAY MAME... .. 2.5. cc ccc eee ces cacves 


PIDOREGG.. «0... oo sc ccccce cece csceces 





So many prize-winning cooks prefer 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast! Out 
of more than 9000 surveyed, over 
90% use Fleischmann’s. They say 
it’s more convenient to make yeast- 
raised specialties when you have this 
dry yeast handy .. . it keeps for 
months. And it’s easy to use—rises 
in a jiffy. If you bake at home—get 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast— 
it’s the best! 


Get the New 


stiff hinges and locks. Gives last- 
ing lubrication and rust protec- 9 
tion. Leaves no gummy deposit. 

7-IN-OME Pa 


"3-IN-ONE“OIL Ee 


ot ©) —3 Be) 0) 


with my easy GIVE-AWAY PLAN 


If your constipation is due to in- 
sufficient bulk—Kellogg’s All- 
Bran was made for you! For 
unlike laxative drugs (that con- 
tain no bulk) All-Bran, made of 
whole wheat grain, supplies all 
the natural laxative bulk you 
need daily for regularity. 
Kellogg’s—the original ready-to- 
eat bran cereal has literally 
helped millions. Enjoy comfort- 
able, natural regularity within 
10 days or return the empty car- 
ton for double your money back. 











Party snacks 


natural sharp American cheese; add a 
drop or two of salad oil. Sprinkle with 
Parmesan cheese. Bake in a hot (450°) 
oven for 6 to 8 minutes. Top each with a 
piece of anchovy. Serve hot, whole or 
cut in half. Makes 20 whole pizzas. 


Ham-Mushroom Canape: Drain a 4 
oz. can mushroom stems and pieces; 
chop very finely. Add 1 small can 
deviled ham, % tsp. prepared mustard, 
1 tsp. India relish and 1 tblsp. mayon- 
naise. Mix well. Remove crusts from 
light or dark bread. Cut into strips or 
desired shapes using cookie cutters. 
Spread lightly with butter, then with 
filling. Decorate with slices of mush- 
rooms. Makes °4 cup spread. 


Curried Egg Canape: Chop 2 hard- 
cooked eggs fine. Add a tblsp. mayon- 
naise, 14 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. curry powder. 
Cut bread into rounds or desired shapes. 
Butter lightly. Spread with egg mix- 
ture. Decorate some with carrot wedges 
and a slice of Spanish olive; top others 
with ripe olive slices. Makes about 4% 
cup spread. 


Roquefort Cheese Mold: Place an 8 
oz. pkg. cream cheese in mixing bowl. 
Let come to room temperature. Add 6 
oz. Roquefort cheese, 4 tsp. vinegar, 1/2 
tsp. prepared mustard and 14% tsp. Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Cream or beat until 
smooth. Chill; form into a ball. Roll in 
% c. chopped salted peanuts. Refrig- 
erate. Serve as a spread for crackers. 
Makes 11% cups. 


Peppy Onion Dip: Combine 1 pkg. 
(1% oz.) dried onion soup mix, 1% pint 
cultured sour cream, 44 c. milk and 1 
tsp. prepared mustard in a bowl. Cover 
and let stand in the refrigerator for an 
hour or more to thicken or overnight if 
you wish. Makes 1 cup. 


Clam Dip: Drain 1 can (7 to 8 oz.) 
minced clams. Reserve liquor. Have a 
3 oz. pkg. cream cheese at room tem- 
perature. Combine cheese, 1 tsp. Wor- 
cestershire sauce, 4% tsp. prepared mus- 
tard, 1 tblsp. chopped parsley and | 
tsp. finely chopped onion and_ the 
minced clams. Mix well. Add clam liq- 
uor (about 2 tblsp.) to give consistency 
for dunking. Cover; store in the refrig- 
erator until ready to use. Good on po- 
tato chips or crackers. Makes 1 cup. 


Franks in Hot Sauce: Combine 1 can 
(8 oz.) tomato sauce, ¥% c. chili sauce, 
14 c. chopped onions, 1 beef bouillon 
cube, 2 tblsp. chopped celery leaves. 
Cook for 10 min. Cut ¥% Ib. frankfurters 
into pieces about one inch long: Add to 
sauce. Simmer for 5 to 10 min. Serve 
hot. Double the recipe and serve in an 
electric skillet or chafing dish. Recipe 
makes 1 cup sauce. End 
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A husband and wife aren’t 
really happy, says this 
author, until they learn 
the art of being 


By Janet Evans 


HAVE to laugh when I remember 

the first time I decided to leave Bill. 

I shall never forget that feeling of 
tragic renunciation: 

So, it was all over, this marriage 
which less than a year ago had seemed 
to fulfill every dream and hope of my 
heart. If Bill and I could not live to- 
gether in dignity, if the fabric of our 
life together was to be riddled with 
horrible, degrading quarrels, then better 
call it all off now, while there was still 
time. Better to go our separate ways 
before we had children, before we be- 
came any more deeply involved. .. . 

It happened the night of the Wil- 
sons’ party. Bill wasn’t too fond of the 
Wilsons; and I didn’t find them as gay 
as an evening with Jack Benny, myself. 
Still, I'd known Gladys Wilson since we 
were fourth-graders; and Bill saw Ollie 
downtown every day of his life. She’d 
asked us a month ahead when she first 
knew her brother, Tom, and his wife 
were coming from Seattle. They don’t 
come often and Gladys wanted to make 
a real occasion. Naturally, I accepted. 

When I reminded Bill about the 
party that morning, he claimed it was 
the first time he’d heard about it! I had 
yet to learn that most men are born 
with flaps on their ears, invisible ones, 
true—but just as effective as eyelids. 
They drop these flaps when their wives 
are talking, if they have something else 
on their minds. Later they claim, in all 
sincerity, that no one ever tells them 
what’s going on. 


Bill went; but was terrible. 
At first he showed so obviously he 
was bored and wished he could be home 
that I contrived to get near him and hiss 
in his ear, “Say something.” I'd been 
acting like a trained seal myself, almost 
to the point of balancing a ball on my 
nose, to divert attention from Bill. 

But his silence was better than 
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what followed. A local election was in 
the offing and Bill, an ardent worker in 
the Young Republicans Club, got start- 
ed on politics. It would turn out, of 
course, that Tom, the guest of honor, 
was just as fervent a toiler in the vine- 
yard of the Democrats. 

They argued clear back to Roose- 
velt’s first Administration which neither 
of them was old enough to remember 
much about; and some of their remarks 
bordered on the personal. Nobody could 
get a word in edgewise. We girls kept 
trying to change the subject, but it 
wasn’t any use. 

Gladys got more and more an- 
noyed. She had cooked a lovely roast 
beef dinner; but she might as well have 
opened a can of tuna for all the atten- 
tion anyone paid to what they were 
eating. She was cool to me when we 
said goodnight—hardly fair, since Tom 
had been arrayed for combat just as 
much as Bill. 

As for us, we didn’t speak until we 
were ready for bed; and then—I don’t 
quite remember how—we were at it and 
said some pretty mean things to each 
other. So mean that I felt I simply 
could not in decency spend another 
night under the same roof, let alone in 
the same bed, with a man who was 
practically a stranger. 


Bill had gone to sleep after trying 
to kiss me; but I lay there seething, 
trying to think what to do. We didn’t 
have an extra bed then, and the sofa 
was desperately uncomfortable. I 
thought of going out into the night; but 
I only had $7 and couldn’t cash a check 
at that hour. Besides, where could I go? 
Not to the Hemingway Arms, certainly, 
and have that nosy night clerk telling 
the story far and wide; and the thought 
of sitting up in the bus terminal held 
no allure for me. 


Appealing to Mother and Dad 
was out; they were as fond of Bill as 
they were of my own brother. Besides, I 
really couldn’t leave until Monday 
night, after the man had come to fix 
the roof; we'd tried too long to fix it 
ourselves and then had to wait our turn. 
Also I'd promised to take a booth for 
the church bazaar next week and 
couldn’t walk out at this point. Then, 
Bitsy Brown whom we'd both known at 
the University was coming through on 
her way East to meet “Gloo,” who was 
coming home from his two-year stint in 
Germany. She’d had her reservations 
for weeks and it wouldn’t be fair to 
upset her plans, either. 

I finally dropped off to sleep feel- 
ing frustrated. Leaving Bill would take 
at least another two or three weeks. 

Next morning he had the nerve to 
act as if nothing had happened; and 
when he kissed me goodbye, chipper as 
a sparrow, and went whistling off to his 
bus stop, I thought what a darling he 
was and how sweet and thoughtful in so 
many ways. There was the time we had 
to turn around and drive back 25 miles 
because I’d forgotten my purse and he 
didn’t complain; and that emergency 
appendectomy I’d had when we'd been 
married two months. It hadn’t been my 
fault, of course; but, in spite of hospi- 
tal insurance, it ate up almost all our 
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Do You Need 
EXTRA MONEY ? 


$75 to $500 


In Spare Time Is 
Easy -Fast-Fun 
with Sensational New 
First-Time Ideas in 


GREETING CARDS! 


>» So easy to make extra cash when you 
‘i, show these 2 spectacular never-be- 
» fore-seen box assortments to 

| noe 


know. 
sational be e oy 
All -Occasion Ass’t. 


different shapes, 
resistible ll-in-Fun Humorous As- 
sortment. For Birthdays, Anniver- 
saries, Baby -Birt - Weil, etc. 
Each assortment sells for low price— 
you make up to 50c profit on every 
$1.00 you take in! 


\ SEND NO MONEY! 


Rush coupon NOW for both As- 
sortments, postpaid and on ap- 
proval, We also send Free Illus- 

trated Catalog of over 40 other 
.¢ fast-selling money - makers: 
charming Mandarin Parch- 
meut All-Occasion Ass’t., 
different New-SLANT Ev- 
eryday Ass’t., Gift-Wrap- 
pings, Seatienery, Chil- 
dren’s Books, Novelty 
Gifts —and an exquisite 

new assortment of 

\ Easter Greeting Cards. 
Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Z Dept. 8-85 
12 East 26th St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


a ee 
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Build up short leg with New Plastic 
Wood. Makes a permanent fix—wen’t 
chip, crack or peel. New Improved 
Plastic Wood has a finer grain —mini- 
mum shrinkage. Takes stain. 


NEW “fwoops 


Handles like putty — 
hardens into wood. 


go BEERS 7 10 MATO 


mam\\ 3 
=! qhe Mation’s Moa’e Paverite For 
Gardens. Aimeost 
F ome. Large handsome 
bright red fruits, average } |b. 
= is —_ ‘and just thick 


ough prevent cracking. 
Flesh” is Ghiciosested and firm 


like beefsteak from which 
it remitea} its name. Send 3e EF 


for 125 seed, 25 value 
of this Giant Beefsteak Tomato. Will include FRE 
Copy of Big Seed & Nursery Colored Catalog. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocuterd, ttninots 


Money in New ats. Start in kitchen. No smoke. Sell 
Beery” week nec. FREE RECIPES. No obli tion, 
w+ 3605 South 18th Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


savings. I’d felt awfully guilty; but he 
wouldn’t even let me talk about it... . 

By now, though, I was thoroughly 
confused. Bill seemed so different from 
the boy who had courted me; I won- 
dered if I kriew him at all. For instance, 
I'd thought he loved poetry the way I 
do; and one lovely snowy night I'd 
wanted to read Keats’ Eve of St. Ag- 
nes in the firelight. But he wanted to 


get back to the table he was making in 
the basement. 

In my uncertain state of mind I 
felt the need of advice. I decided to 
seek out Lucy, a good friend I’d met 
through the church. She was ten years 
older than I, but we were congenial 
and understood each other. I asked her, 
timidly, if she ever had considered leav- 
ing Paul. She really did laugh. 

“Why, my dear, of course I did, at 
least a half dozen times the first few 
years we were married. I was often con- 
vinced that we had absolutely nothing 
in common and that our marriage was 
but a hollow shell. 

“You think Bill behaved badly last 
night, and I suppose the way women 
look at things, he did; but honey, you 
have to understand that men just don’t 
have those little social Geiger counters 
which are built into most women. 


“Paul simply disappeared one 
night when we had some people here; 
he’d gone to bed. I thought we were 
utterly ruined and that I'd never be 
able to hold up my head again. Yet, he 
didn’t see anything wrong with it; he 
said if people didn’t have sense enough 
to go home by midnight on a week night 
they ought to expect a man to go to 
bed. I nearly died. Later, though, I 
found out I’d taken it much harder than 
our friends did.” 

“How did you work it all out?” I 
asked hopefully. “Compromises,” she 
said. “Somehow things sort of work 
themselves out, at least between two 
people who love each other. Paul and I 
found gradually, that each of us would 
go the second mile, you might say, on 
big things that mattered to the other. 

“We've quit trying to make each 
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Write for facts about the dangers of constipation 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha 2, Wis. 
Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


PASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds fa teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug cc counter. 


| WANT EVERY READER 
> of this Paper to have my big red 
BR EARLIANA TOMATO 
1 ? “KING OF THE EARLIES” 
Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
’ wy resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 
—< table or canning. Send 125 SEED 
postal today for 125 seed FREE 


and copy of Seed and Nursery Catalog. 
R.H. SHUMWAY 435, Rock 


BREAKS SODA HABIT 
AFTER 12 YEARS 


© If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, heartburn, 
doctors say excessive use of baking soda can add to 
your upset, cause alkalosis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered after-eating distress for over twelve 
years," says Mr. A. J. Morris, of Jamaica, N. Y. 
“TI took baking soda day in, day out, but my symp- 
toms still kicked up, especially at night, disturbing 
my sleep. I have finished my second bottle of Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, and now enjoy 
freedom from these joy-killing experiences. For me 
baking soda is now a thing of the past.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due to acid 
indigestion, tried Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery with amazing results. Over 35,000,000 bottles 
of this great non-alcoholic medicine, with its wonder- 
ful stomachic tonic action, have been sold. And no 
wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery promotes more normal stomach 
activity, thus helping to digest food better so you 
won't have gas, heartburn, sour stomach. Second, 
with stomach activity improved, you can eat the 
foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery 
at your druggist, today. 








TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 


ANACIN 


Won’t Upset The Stomac 
Anacin® not only gives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, but is also 
safer. Won’t upset the stomach and has 
no bad effects. You see, Anacin is like a 
doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin con- 
tains not just one but a combination of 
medically proven, active ingredients. Sci- 
entific research has proved no single drug 
can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


& 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain— Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently tes = 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) too 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
pel oy fla of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee, “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| HAVE BEEN AVERAGING 
$73,067.93 gross in cash every month 


during 1955, in my Mail Order business, which 
| started with a very limited capital, in 1953. 
Because | om not covering even 1% of the 
market, | can supply you with merchandise, 
sales letters, and valuable advice based on 
experience. Can be operated on a smal! scale 
by man or woman. | began in my home— now 
employ thirty-seven. My firm belongs to Cham- 
ber of Commerce, well-rated financially by my 
bank and suppliers. This is not a crazy scheme, 
but a legitimate business. If you are looking 
for an outstanding, worthwhile Mail Order op- 
portunity—then I'll prove to you thot this is 
it. The fact that | am grossing almost o miilion 
dollars annually in my own Mail Order busi- 
ness should be of interest to you. One refund- 
able dollar (to eliminate curiosity seekers and 
children}, will bring you the most amazing 
Mail Order success opportunity you hove ever 
read. Mail Order, P. O. Box 1715, TJ 
Dallas, Texas. 


Nearly 


ia ha = 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid D. ne D. oo 
scription positively relieves raw red itch—caused by 
eczema,rashes,scalp irritation,chafing—other itch trou- 
bles, Greaseless, stainless. 43¢ trial bottle must oy 
or money back. Ask druggist for D.D.D. 


other over. I think we’re the most in- 
compatibly happy couple in town!” 

“What do you mean ‘incompatibly 
happy’? I never heard of such an ex- 
pression!” 

“Well, T think I mean that we re- 
spect each other’s individuality. While 
we don’t always agree, in fact we often 
hotly disagree, we don’t try to mold the 
other into a new pattern any more. 
Now, Paul and I are so sure of our love 
for each other that it doesn’t upset us 
to have a healthy verbal battle.” 

As I left Lucy’s I began to wonder 
where / had let Bill down in our rar- 
riage. 

There was the cooking for one 
thing. I'd laid it on thick about how I 
loved to cook, when, really, brownies 
were my chief accomplishment. . . . 
Will I ever forget that awful night two 
weeks after we were married when Bill 
telephoned at 5 o'clock to ask if he 
could bring the district manager out for 
dinner! Nothing got done at the same 
time. The chicken was raw and the bis- 
cuits were burned. It was hair-raising. 
But Bill never once said I’d married 
him on false pretenses—although I 
think he and his boss stopped for a 
hamburger on the way home. 


Now that we’re on our way to 
our tenth anniversary, Bill and I are 
also “incompatibly happy.” That means 
we often disagree; but that we get a 
kick out of it. I’ve learned to be as good 
a cook as my mother and Bill tries to go 
a little easy on politics with people he 
doesn’t know. He even looks slightly 
alive sometimes when I’m sure he’s 
bored to distraction. On the other hand 
he spends little time on Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay; nor do I expect it of him. 

Have you ever watched playful 
bears in a zoo, as they knock each other 
around all in the spirit of fun? Bill and 
I don’t knock each other around, of 
course. But when he calls to me in 
pained syllables: “Why don’t I ever 
have any clean shorts?” and I answer 
in tones of outraged tolerance: “Why 
don’t you try looking where they belong 
before you holler?” it is only one of 
our ways of saying: 

“TI love you very much and couldn’t 
live without you.” End 


DRAWINGS: HUEBNERGARTH 
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“It’s almost like 


having a doctor 
in the house! 


“We wouldn’t be without Ben-Gay in 
our house,” says Mrs. Ralph McGory of 
Prattsburg, New York. 

“Through the years, Ben-Gay has re- 
lieved an awful lot of aches and pains 
for our family — from strained muscles 
to tired, aching feet. It’s comforting to 
know that such amarvelous pain-reliever 
is right there in the cabinet when it’s 
needed.” 

Millions of people agree with Mrs. 
McGory. They rely on BEN-GAY for 
fast, welcome relief from sore, aching 
muscles. You may have tried other pain- 
relieving products, but here’s how BEN- 
GAY is different ... why it’s so amaz- 
ingly effective! It contains up to two and 
one half times more of two famous pain- 
relieving agents than any of five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Here’s how Ben- 
Gay’s two-way, pain-relieving action 
works: First, extra blood is brought 
coursing up through the affected area. 
Second, a pain-deadening action starts 
at once. Yes, for fast, blessed relief, get 
BEN-GAY! Rub in BEN-GAY... rub 
pain away! 


GOLDEN HARVEST 
PURE WHEAT PASTE 


Do as professional decorators do! Use 
GOLDEN HARVEST PURE WHEAT 
PASTE ee Te paper your walls. GOLD- 
EN HARVEST mixes thoroughly—leaves no 
lumps. Papers slide smoothly so you can 
match patterns quickly, perfectly. 

GOLDEN HARVEST creates an adhesive 
bond that holds even the heaviest plastic- 
coated papers tight and flat. It’s pure white, 
too... sponges off easily with clear water . 
won't stain delicate paper. 

“professional”’ results . -lasti 
. Ask for GOLDEN HA VES 
PURE WHEAT PASTE. It’s 
available in 1, 2 and 5 Ib. bags 
wherever wallpaper is sol 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


GOLDEN HARVEST 
PURE WHEAT PASTE 
Slides right... dries tight 





He can trick you 


(Continued from page 29) 


New Hospital Proof 
Gentle EX-LAX HELPS 
Volto elcome @°R' 2:3 
NORMAL REGULARITY : 


into a problem that must be solved. 
“This is the basis of true suspense. 
The audience is terribly worried be- 
cause it could happen to them and 
that’s the ‘trick’ I use to hold them.” 
The “Hitchcock touch” has been so 
successful that he can’t do anything but 
suspense pictures, even if he wanted 
to. “If I made Cinderella the audience 
would be looking for a body in the 
coach. I’m a producer of goose flesh.” 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TESTSin one 
of the world’s largest hospitals 
prove it again! The regulat- 
ing ingredient found only in 
a laxative like Ex-LAx helps, 
and continues to help the 
next day, toward your normal 
regularity! No habit forming 
routine ever recommended. 


Many people have probed into 
Hitchcock’s early life in an attempt to 
deduce a source for the talent of “pro- 
ducing goose flesh.” Actually, the facts 
are misleading. He was born in 1900, 
the son of a prosperous London poul- 
terer. As a child Hitch had an itch to 
travel and by the time he was 8 he had 
ridden to the end of every bus line. 

It was around this age that the boy 
destined to become world famous for 
his pictures about crime became death- 
ly afraid of the police. He recalls that 
after he was “naughty” once his father 
sent him to the police station with a 
note to the police lieutenant asking him 
to lock the boy up for five minutes. 

The boy was frightened badly and 
he still has a phobia about policemen. 
For years he wouldn’t drive a car be- 
cause at the sound of a siren he would 


4 Free. peer | 
AT NIGHT, take pleas- NEXT MORNING, enjoy 
ant-tasting Ex-Lax for the closest thing to nat- 
constipation. Its gentle ural action. No upset. No 
effective action won’t discomfort. No embar- 
disturb sleep. rassing urgency. 
THE FOLLOWING DAY, Ex-Lax continues to help 
you toward your normal regularity! You seldom, 
if ever, have to repeat Ex-LAx the next night! 


Buy The New 
75¢ Economy Size and 
Save up to 45¢. 
Also in 15¢ and 35¢ sizes. 


GOT A COLD and need a laxative? 


Ex-Lax ‘“‘gets along’ with cold remedies 
you may be taking. Does not carry off fluid 
and food with their vitamins and minerals. 


MORE PEOPLE USE EX-LAX THAN ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 
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Why scratch and suffer 


* 
hopelessly? Find happy 
C ing relief as so many do— 


use soothing, specially 
medicated RESINOL— 
the famous ointment 


of Dr 
y of many uses. Cost is 
small for the great and 
lingering relief it gives. 
» Ask your druggist 
MONEY EVERYDAY $100 
Y wanes 21 GREETINGS?" 1" 


Plus Biggest Gift & Stationery Line, 400 Items 

a \ It’s easy! Friends and neighbors buy on sight 
when you have the biggest, most complete gifts 

-—"\ and greetings line—actually 400 items, something 
“ \ forevery ly. Make up to 50c clear profit on every 
“| \ $l box TT a ek a fang Ann cards, 

\ Build profits wit 3, stationery, toys, wrap- 

f | mma va generous Cash Bonus, FREE outfit, 
samples on approval. Clubs: buy now, pay later. 





Style Line Greetings, 425AA Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TIC TANKS “outers 
$ E P TOILETS 
Activated! Sanitized! ActivO is a composi- 
tion of friendly bacteria, quick-acting en- 
zymes, and biotic factors, proved helpful in 
septic tanks and outdoor toilets. Complete de- 
tails with every package. Dealers. Or trial bag, 
enough for 2 to 8 treatments, $1 postpaid. 

ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 47, Indiana 


Work, 
Sleep, Play 
in Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, headache, dizziness or muscular 
aches and pains may come on with over-exertion, 
emotional upsets or the stress and strzin of everyday 
life. If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, get Doan’s Pills. Their pain re- 
lieving action is often the answer —and they offer 
mild diuretic action through the kidneys, tending to 
increase the output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

So if nagging backache makes you feel dragged- 
out, miserable... with restless, sleepless nights... 
don’t wait—try Doan’s Pills...get the same happy 
relief millions have enjoyed for over 60 years. Get 
Doan’s Piils today! 





RAINBOW MIXTURE 
LARGE BULBS—3'' AROUND 


Gorgeous colors, 60 vari- 
eties. Finest collection 
of guaranteed - to-bloom 
bulbs. Planting instruc- 
tions included. Order to- 
Bday while supply lasts. 


Dept. 445 Rockford, tl. 





Toothache 


Denture 

Irritation — 7 

Neuralgic {7 
Pains 

with quick-soothing 


NUM-ZIT 


ADULT 
STRENGTH 


at all drug counters 


For baby’s teething pains, 
ask for NUM-ZIT Teething Lotion 
Products of PUREPAC Corporation 








break out into a cold sweat. 

Young Hitchcock was educated at 
the University of London where he stud- 
ied art and engineering. His first job was 
as assistant layout man in the advertis- 
ing branch of a London department 
store at 15 shillings ($3.50) a week. 

At 20 he was working with Famous 
Players Lasky in London as a title writ- 
er for silent films. For example, a pic- 
ture of a candle alight at both ends 
would flash on the screen with the 
words, “He led a fast life.” The draw- 
ing and title were original Hitchcock. 

Before he was 25 he had directed 
several pictures and worked in almost 
every job in the film business. When 
American producer David O. Selznick 
visited a Hitchcock set in those days he 
asked who was directing. “Hitchcock,” 
he was told. “And who is the art direc- 
tor?” he asked. “Hitchcock.” “And the 
writer?” “Hitchcock.” “The editor?” 
“Hitchcock.” 


He can discuss bloody scenes 
with the detachment of a murderer but 
can’t stand the sight of real blood in 
real life. At one bullfight he attended, 
he left before the climax. 

His favorite exercise is eating and 
he is world famous as a gourmet. While 
Hitch is not the enormous figure he 
used to be, he retains the double chin 
and round face which were his trade- 
mark when he weighed 290 lbs. (He is 
now down to 195.) With his bright blue 
eyes and bristly black hair he has the 
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4 Game, 780 
TRUCKSTER 


@ 500 Ib. payload capacity e Powered 
by Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine 
.+.» big vehicle shaft drive @ Just 
34c per mile total operating cost 


973 No. 21st CUSHMAN MOTOR 
Lincoln, Nebraska WORKS, Incorporated 
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New 1956 


BOOK-PAK 


SHOWS HOW! 





“TIPS AND TACKLE”... 

INCLUDES 4 NEW BOOKS 

and '56 FISHING CALENDAR 

You'll be a better fisherman—ave more fun— 

with this handy book-pak. Shows ways to fish, 

where to find’em, how to go after’em, and helps 

you select the appropriate qwality tackle for: 
SPINNING FLY FISHING 
BAIT CASTING SALT WATER 

Also included—the new 1956 Joe Godfrey 

pocket fishing calendar, showing best days 

to fish in’56. Beginner, vacationer, or expert... 


YOU will enjoy these useful FREE booklets. 
Act now...send the coupon TODAY! 


Shokespeare Co., Dept. TJ.2, Kelamazco, Mich. 
Please send me FREE your new 1956 “TIPS and TACKLE” 
book-pak and Joe Godfrey pocket fishing calendar. 


Nam 
On 


ee! eee 





| appearance of an intelligent cherub. 


He is familiar to fans since he makes 
an appearance in each of his pictures. 

He began appearing in films in 
The Lodger in an attempt to try and 
save money for extras. The film was a 
tremendous success and Hitch who is 
an un-superstitious man in most ways, 
made a brief appearance in his next 
film. Never has he been on screen for 
more than 15 seconds. 

Hitch is famous for his sense of 
humor. Recently, an ambitious mother 
wrote to him: “I have a beautiful daugh- 
ter. She is 17 years old, 5 feet 3 inches 
tall, blonde and weighs 118 lbs. Do you. 
think she might succeed in movies?” 

Hitch replied: “Madam, it would 
be impossible to say, as you did not 
state her width.” 


Mr. Hitchcock loves movies but 
sees very few films other than his own 
because of a fear of what is known in 
the trade as unconscious plagiarism. 
For much the same reason he doesn’t 
read mystery books and the den of the 
lovely home he and Mrs. Hitchcock and 
two dogs share in Bel Air, a swank 
surburb of Hollywood, is bare of them. 

The den walls are covered with fine 
original paintings by contemporary 
artists. In the center is Mr. Hitchcock’s 
prize possession—the original of a New 
Yorker cartoon by Charles Addams, an- 
other man who specializes in macabre 
humor. The cartoon shows a film audi- 
ence laughing uproariously at a picture. 
In the center is one woman who is un- 
smiling. She is Mona Lisa. 

The Hitchcocks also have a ranch 
house “retreat” at Santa Cruz, Calif., 
but they’re using it less and less. Now 
that he has embarked as host of a TV 
series he has no time left for himself. 

Critics claim Mr. Hitchcock is tele- 
vision’s comedy find of the year. These 
plaudits amuse, amaze and delight the 
director who says it wasn’t the ham in 
him which prompted him to host his 
own dramas but a philosophy about 
audience and suspense shows. 


“Balance the macabre with hu- 
mor,” he says. “It relieves the tension 
and audiences demand this.” 

As a sample of his tension-relieving 
humor on TV, Mr. Hitchcock appeared 
after a grisly tale of mistaken murder 
with this droll admonishment: 

“You see, crime does not pay. Not 
even on television. You must have a 
sponsor. Here is ours, after which I'll 
return.” 

The limited half hour which fazes 
most directors is right up his alley. 

“I always deal with single situa- 
tions and simple characters, and never 
overshoot,” he says. “These little dra- 
mas must be played like a symphonic 
orchestration, or you have nothing for 
the end. There must always be some 
bite at the end.” 

For most viewers the “real bite” is 


Hitchcock himself. End 
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SAVE MONEY on 
smart dresses, coats in 
Sizes 38 to 60, styled to 
make you look slimmer. 
All at really LOW prices. 
A wide lace collar and lace 
tabs smartly accent this gay 
Frock_of uare Percale, 
only $3.98. Others $2.98 up. 
Coats as low as $12.98. Also 
suits, sportswear, underwear. 
Mail Coupon for your 108-page Style 
Book. It’s FREE and postpaid ! 


- r DEPT. 37 
ane if ryant INDIANAPOLIS 17 
, ‘ INDIANA 


i Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (37) 
I. 

| Name 

' Address 





Get healing relief 
with this 
medicated powder 


Special medicating ingredients in Ammens heal 
burning, itching skin as no unmedicated pow- 
der does. Every puff soothes and cools instantly— 
cushions against further irritation. 

Ammens smells good, too! Buy it... 

try it...it’s different! It’s medicated! 

FREE trial can. Write Ammens, 
Dept.. T-26, Bristol-Myers Co., Hill- 

1} side, N. J. (Offer limited to U.S.A.) 


ZN % 


* AMMENS* 
Medicated POWDER 





From the easy-living Westerners comes 


this idea: Why not put th ra 


By Barsara LENOX 


ESTERNERS think hard so they can live casy. Now they’re 
cons their laundries near bedrooms, right where the bulk of 

family wash piles up anyway. A real back-saving idea! No more 
lugging clothes, towels and sheets to some other-end-of-the-house utility 
room or kitchen. 

Modern equipment has sent old-fashioned rules for location of 
laundries down the drain. You don’t spill water with an automatic 
washer; so you can put it next to hall and bedroom carpets. And an 
automatic dryer ends for all time any need to find a place for the 
laundry near a drying yard. You just decide where it will be most 
convenient and where it will connect best with your plumbing. Plumb- 
ing costs will be low if you can place the laundry back to back with 
the bathroom—-or in the bathroom. 

We've pictured floor plans of three Western homes—all new, 
ranch-type houses, with the laundry near the bedrooms. But the idea 
is not limited to new homes. Modern equipment is compact—can be 
fitted into older houses when you remodel, even upstairs,-in a house 
with solid beams. Or you might convert a small bedroom into a 
laundry with space for sewing machine and ironer. 

One of these plans may give you an idea for relocating your 
automatic equipment where it’s more convenient. 


LAUNDRY OFF BEDROOM HALL (left, above) has storage for ironing 
board and cleaning supplies. In the Hugh von Delden home, it’s next door 
to linen closet (left) so clean linens can be put away in a jiffy. Plan 
below shows laundry on outside wall where the lint vent from dryer 
can easily be installed—a factor to consider with some types of dryers. 


JOHN CARR. DESIGNER 
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laundry near the bedrooms ? 


wa: 


COMBINATION BATHROOM-LAUNDRY in bedroom wing (right) holds | 
a front-opening washer-dryer with a long counter above it for sorting and ; @ 
folding. Door to bathroom proper can be closed for privacy. All plumbing . 


is in one place—a cost-saving feature (plan, above). Linen closet is on 
opposite wall; cabinets are provided above the counter to store supplies. 


COPYRIGHT PLAN BY DESIGN STUDY ASSOCIATES AND ROSS CORTESI 


PHOTOS: JULIUS SHULMAN 


JOHN KEWELL, ARCHITECT 
THIS CONVENIENT LAUNDRY is right off the family room, hidden 
behind sliding doors between wash-times. No need to worry about 
the carpet—automatic equipment makes no mess. Floor plan shows 
that laundry (L) backs up to bathroom io save plumbing costs; has a 
central location near both the bedrooms and the linen storage closet, 
and is also just a few handy steps from the kitchen and dining room. 
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Milk Labels—When you put fresh 
milk in the refrigerator, slip a green 
rubber band around each bottle of milk 
already on the refrigerator shelf. Then 
the family can tell which bottles should 
be emptied first—Mrs. Pearl Simmons, 
Mississippi 


Net Sewing Help—Use a zipper or 
cording presser-foot when sewing net 
ruffles on a dress or curtains. Zipper 
presser-foot is wide and blunt, so will 
not catch in the net as the regular foot 
is likely to do.—Mrs. Mike Ray, North 


Carolina 


Index Finder—Make index tabs for 
cook books or notebooks by folding a 
strip of cellophane tape over a small 
square of paper, on which you have 
printed the index headings. Attach the 
extending ends of the tape to each side 
of a page.—R. H. Richter, Michigan 


Built-in Petticoat—Instead of wear- 
ing several stiff petticoats, sew a three- 
inch-wide strip of crinoline around the 
bottom of a full skirt before turning 
up hem. Stitch hem in by hand.—Mrs. 
Pearl Chumbley, Kentucky 


Putting Screws in Concrete—Drill 
holes in the concrete with a star drill, 
then fill the holes with plastic wood. 


CQuiokia 


for easier homemaking 


After it has dried, insert wood screws 
into the plastic wood—Howard E. 
Moody, New York 


Oiling Technique—Oil hard-to-get-at 
places on appliances by inserting a 
toothpick in the place needing oil; then 
drop oil near end of the toothpick. Oil 
will run down to the right spot in the 
appliance.—Lula Payne, Utah 


Furniture Protection—lIf furniture 
must be placed behind a door, glue a 
soft gum eraser to the door where it 
would hit the furniture. Erasers come 
in different colors or one could be 
painted to match the door of the room 
it’s used in.—Mrs. Marie Snedecor, 
Montana 


Remington 


pm 
in your shooting 
time f 


puts 2 ‘plas 


—— i> 


““HI-SPEED"’ 22 Long Rifle: 
the supersonic-speed 221 


222 REMINGTON: ideal with new 
Remington Model 722 varmint rifle. 


244 REMINGTON—New! For ranges up 
to 500 yards! 75 and 90 grain bullets. 
A special Model 722 rifle is made for it. 


257 ROBERTS: new 100 gr. pointed soft 
point bullet has high remaining velocity. 


Citrus Seeder—The tip of a swivel- 
type vegetable peeler easily removes 
seeds from lemons, oranges or grape- 
fruit with no wasted juice.—Mrs, Helen 
R. Wells, Pennsylvania 


Flashlight Support—When changing 
a flat tire at night, use pliers as a sup- 
port to focus flashlight beam on work. 
Clamp the neck of the flashlight in the 
pliers jaws; steady the legs of the pliers 
with a rubber band and set the sup- 
ported light where needed.—H. M. Mul- 


cahy, Wisconsin 


Pow 


Before you go after varmints and 
farm pests, remember they’re experts 
at getting away. You'll need all the 
“breaks.”” And here’s where Rem- 
ington really makes a difference! 

Shoot any Remington varmint 
ammunition and see what loaded-to- 
the-limit POWER is like! See what 
LONG-RANGE performance 
means. Discover BULL’S-EYE Rem- 
ington accuracy and the exclusive 
world-famed ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming 
that keeps your barrel bright and 
clean. 

Once you do, you'll want this 
extra-performance ammunition 
every time. Ask for Remington... 
for results! 


Check your local game laws before hunting. 


Remington 


REMINGTON ‘“‘EXPRESS"’: the extra- 
power, extra-long-range shell! 


**Kleanbore,"’ ‘‘Express’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


Other varmint and pest-shooting favorites: Remington 218 Bee, 219 Zipper, 22 Hornet, 
220 Swift and 250 Savage. 
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Each year Sarah 
makes Valentines-to-eat 


for all her chums at school 


By Saran Reck 


E first year I made these Valen- 

tines for the kids I was only 7. Now 

I'm an old-timer at it. I write a 

friend’s name on one cookie, in red 

frosting, and my name on another. Then 

I wrap them back to back in transpar- 

ent film. They really go over big with 
boys! Here’s my recipe: 


VALENTINE COOKIES 


1% ec. sifted flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 

1” ¢«. butter 

1 ec. sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 thisp. milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 


¢ Sift flour; measure; sift again with 
baking powder and salt. 

* Cream together butter and sugar. 

« Add the beaten eggs; then add the 
milk and vanilla. Add flour; mix thor- 
oughly. It is a soft dough. (Chill for 
easy handling.) 

¢ Turn dough on a well floured board 
and roll 44-inch thick. Sprinkle with 
sugar, if you wish. Cut out heart-shaped 
cookies. 

«Place on a buttered cookie sheet. 
Bake in a moderate (375°) oven for 8 
to 10 minutes. Cool. Tint confectioners 
sugar frosting with food color. Write 
names on cookies, using a cake dec- 
orator. This recipe makes 1 doz. 4x5- 


inch cookies. End 


JOHN CALKINS 


The author, a Manchester, Mich., 14-year-old. 
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How To Have Lovelier 


and SAVE 
up to Y2 


Actual 
Thickness. 


Reversible! 
Double Wear! 


ed | 


You Will 
Send Your OLD Rugs, Clothing 


.. 1 GUARANTEE to Send Yow the Finest, 
Longest Wearing Rugs you ever had for So 
Little Money."— Walter E. Olson, Pres. 


WRITE for beautiful, FREE Rug and Carpet 
Style Book in color and FREE RUG Offer. 
Learn how the valuable material in your old 
rugs, clothing, etc., is reclaimed like new, 
sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, merged, 
blended with choice NEW WOOLS, then redyed, 
respun into rug yarn, and woven in 3 Days into 
deep textured new, Reversible Broadloom Rugs 
or wall-to-wall Carpeting, fine enough for any 
home. 9 x 12 ft. weighs 46 Ibs., not 32 Ibs. 


CHOICE of 44 patterns regardless of colors in 
your material. Any size up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colors Embossed Effects Leaf, Scroll Florals 
Tweed Blends Early American Oriental Ovals 
NO RISK OFFER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 3 
million customers. Monthly Payments if you wish. 


Mail Coupon or Postcard to Nearest Address. 


FREE RUG STYLE BOOK IN 


COLOR—GIFT OFFER. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. B-2 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2800 N. Crawford 15 W. 34th St. 209 Post Street 





Gold Pak 
carrot 


PHOTU: ALL-AMERICA 
SELECTIONS 


Taste tempters 


for ’56 


ERE’S exciting news for home- 

owners who grow some of their 

own fruit—an everbearing peach 
that starts ripening in July and con- 
tinues through September. 

The four stages of development can 
be noted in the color photograph. 

Aptly named Summerlong, 
this new peach first appeared as a vol- 
unteer seedling in an orchard near Day- 
ton, Ohio. It is being released after ex- 
tensive testing to make sure its “ever- 
bearing” qualities are really built-in. 

The yellow fruit is medium-sized 
and juicy. A freestone, the flesh is 
sweet and tasty. The firm skin does not 
bruise easily. 

Four- to six-foot trees will sell for 
about $3. 

Big double blooms on the Saturn 
peach make it a dual-purpose tree. Its 
fruit, ready in July, is yellow-fleshed 
and juicy. 

The Delicious apple, long a 
favorite of both home and commercial 
growers, has a new addition to the fam- 
ily in Stark’s Summer Delicious. The 
new apple ripens a month earlier than 
its relatives and has the same large size 
and familiar flavor. 

Another new apple is the Welling- 
ton, a good red early which has Cort- 
land as one of its parents. In tests it 
has shown no tendency toward biennial- 
ism—common with early apples. 

Three raspberry introductions 
include the Canby Red, an early ripener 
developed at the Oregon Experiment 
Station. Starking Black Giant is a big 
yielder. Also said to be drought resist- 
ant. The Golden West is a fine-flavored 
yellow from the Washington Experi- 
ment Station. 

For strawberries, there are the 
Jersey-belle, with large, bright berries, 
and the Stark Crimson, with red flesh 
all the way through. 
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By F. F. Rock wet. 


Among the grapes are Higgins, 
large muscadine of bronze color, and 
Alden, a vigorous blue that ripens with 
Concord. 

Burpee’s Golden pole bean 
is the writer’s top choice among all the 
new vegetables. Its big pods, flat but 
fleshy and tender, produce right up to 
frost. It’s entirely without strings. The 
maturing beans shelled and boiled have 
a chestnut flavor. 

Tenderbest is a refined Tender- 
green snap bean, said to be resistant to 
mosaic. 

In tomatoes, there are Foremost, 
exceptionally vigorous, and Big Early, a 
flavorful hybrid which bears over a long 
period. 

Cantaloupe fanciers have a real 
treat in three new offerings: Harvest 
Queen, Burpee Hybrid and Golden De- 
light. All have thick, sweet orange flesh. 

Other vine crops of interest include 
Silver Bell squash, a family-size, hard- 
shell sort with rich orange flesh. An ex- 
cellent keeper. Also, Palamar cucum- 
ber, valuable for its resistance to downy 
mildew, which so often reduces the size 
of the crop. 

Geld Pak carrot, All-America 
medal winner for this year, is the most 
uniform of the long, slender type. Fine 
for deep, friable soils, it is less shapely 
in shallow or stony ground. 

A new small cabbage, ideal for the 
home gardener, is called Morden Dwarf. 
It’s only as big as a baseball and won’t 
split the way the large sizes do. 

New standard-size cabbages include 
the O-S Cross, an early, fast-growing 
hybrid, and Greenback, a round Dutch 
that’s reported slow to bolt. 

Two garden pea innovations are 
Emerald, reported able to stand@both 
cold and heat, and Tiny Tim, a dwarf 
type only six to nine inches high but 
producing three-inch pods. 
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FERRY -MORSE GREENING 


Silver Bell squash Summerlong peach 


STARK BROS. 
Summer 
Delicious apple 


Golden pole bean Harvest Queen melon 


W. ATLEE BURPEE HARRIS 





YOURS WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST... 


These genuine SPALDING awards will be sent to you at NO COST for sending us two or more subscription 

orders for TOWN JOURNAL. You know how much real enjoyment and profit your entire family gets 

from TOWN JOURNAL. poy fell your relatives, friends and neighbors about it. They will want every 
0! 


coming issue in their own homes. You send in their new or renewal subscriptions at our regular low 


rates* and these wonderful awards will be sent to you WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST! You can do if 
easily — TODAY! 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALL #165 —A new rubber-covered basketball which is official in size, weight and 
rebound. Molded for perfect balance . . . surer shot making . . . uniform dribbling and rebounds. 
The tough rubber cover makes this ball ideal for all-weather play on all types of surfaces. Sent to 
you for only $7 in orders. 


OFFICIAL PRACTICE BASKET #7118 — Brand new official 18-inch ring of ¥¢” round steel, heavy gauge 
standard 6-inch back bracket with ¥-inch side braces. Welded construction throughout. Eight net hooks 
welded fo riag to eliminate net-tying. Painted official orange. Complete with net and bolts for attaching. 


Sent to you for only $4 in orders. 
It's Easy — Start Right Now! 

*New or renewals count at these regular low rates: 

1 year $1 3 years $2 


Any combination of rates will be accepted as long as the total adds up fo the amount required to earn 
the awards you select. For example —two new or renewal orders for 5 years at $3 may be combined 


with a 1 year for $1 order to make a fotal of $7. (You cannot pay for any of these subscriptions 
yourself or include your own subscription). 


5 years $3 


Write subscribers’ names and street addresses plainly on a piece of paper. 
Mail with check. or cash at our risk. Be sure to give your own name and 
address so we can send your awards to you. 


BOTH CAN BE YOURS! 


Award Department No. 2 
TO WN ee oe ee. ae ee 


230 W. WASHINGTON SQ. © PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Is a cultured pearl a real 
pearl? 

A. Cultured pearls are produced 
by introducing an irritant into pearl 
oysters or mussels. The irritation causes 
the oyster to secrete a pearly wall 
around it, just as the oyster would build 
a pearl, layer by layer, around a grain 
of sand or parasite inside its shell. 

Fine cultured pearls look like na- 
tural ones, but microscope and X-ray 
can detect them. The nucleus is a tiny 
part of a natural pearl, but makes up 
most of a cultured pearl (coated with 
only a thin layer of nacre—the pearly 
secretion). 


Is it harmful to leave food in 
tin cans that have been opened? 

A. No, but the can should be kept 
covered and in a refrigerator or other 
cool place. With these precautions, it 
is just as safe to keep food in the can 
in which it was bought as to transfer it 
to another container. 


I’m considering returning to 
school to prepare for teaching. 
Where do I find out what further 
education I would need? 

A. Write your state department 
of education at your state capital for 
this information. Teacher certification 
requirements vary from state to state. 


What system is used to deter- 
mine the call letters for radio sta- 
tions? 

A. By international agreement, the 
United States has been assigned three 
letters—N, K and W—to serve as initial 
call letters for the exclusive use of its 
radio stations. It shares A with some 
other countries. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission assigns the calls. 

Generally speaking. broadcast sta- 
tions west of the Mississippi are given 
call letters beginning with K; those 
east of this line are assigned letters 
starting with W. (N is used largely for 
Navy and Coast Guard.) 

Program (AM, FM and TV) broad- 
cast stations can request particular call 
letters other than the initial one. Ex- 
amples: KNBC, San Francisco (Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co.,); WCBS, New 
York (Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem); WTOP Washington (“Top of 
the Dial”); WACO (Waco, Texas). 





If you have a question which you 
think many others would like to see an- 
swered, send it to Ask Town JouRNAL, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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KRAMER-MILLER 


Co-op 
gardening 


VER try to be part of a garden 
“co-operative?” Well, maybe you 
ought to. It has advantages. 

Your budget may not allow you to 
own a garden tractor, lawn sweeper, 
large power mower or other such rela- 
tively expensive equipment—and be- 
sides you may not have room to store it. 

Maybe you haven’t the time or in- 
clination to dig up a plot with a shovel 
and can’t find a handyman with a team 
and single plow. Or perhaps your yard 
may be too small to grow all you want. 

To beat the first problem, you and 
your neighbors can chip in to buy the 
pieces of equipment you need. This can 
be tricky, because you must agree: (1) 
that you'll stick to a definite schedule 
for using these tools; (2) that you'll de- 
cide in advance what to do about pay- 
ment if some member moves away be- 
fore the equipment wears out; (3) how 
you'll meet maintenance charges. 


It may be better for all if one 
member buys equipment, rents it to the 
rest of you or does custom work for you. 
Anyone planning to do this needs a 
tractor built by a reliable manufacturer, 
backed by a dealer who can provide 
prompt service, easily handled, equipped 
with attachments for various jobs and 
powerful enough for rapid plowing 
under many soil conditions. 

For those who need more garden 
room than their backyards afford, a 
group can rent land. Quite often the 
owner will do the plowing, disking and 
other seedbed work so that all the 
gardeners. have to do is rake their in- 
dividual plots smooth, and plant. 

Many co-op gardeners enjoy the 
recreation and the friendly competition. 
They even form clubs to hold shows. 

Intelligent, neighborly, co-operative 
gardening can pay off in fun, food and 
flowers. 

I’ve tried it and I like it. 


—C. E. Louis 
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NOW... \NTER-STATE’S 30° 


AMAZING “LITTLE GIANTS" 


DWARF FRUIT 


for every home 
in America! 


TREE 


e Low growing e Easy to pick 


BIG fruits on Owart Trees! 


These new Dwarf fruits bear very young— 

OFTEN the next year after planting. And the 

fruit is truly outstanding. The apples from these 

small trees are generally larger, sweeter, and 

finer, than from regular orchard trees. NOW, 

everybody can enjoy home-grown fruit. It tastes 

better and saves money. After years of effort we 

are now able to offer Dwarf trees for the small yard 
—hardy trees that are both useful and ornamental. 

Many people plant them in their front yards. Beautiful 
flowers in the Spring, colored fruits, excellent foliage and 
shapely trees. We send planting instructions with every order. 
Do it now—order yours today. Inter-State has the finest 
selection of Dwarf Fruits in America, listed in our FREE 
1956 Spring Catalog—Dwarf Cherry, Apple, Peach, 
Plum and Pear. 


Yellow 
Delicious 


Fruit from 
these trees 


Red Delicious 


T Jonathan Pe) 
1 Yellow Delicious ... $2.50 
1 Red Delicious wee y A 


All 3 for only *6.00 


nage, we sale, oP : Baa Foci & guaranteed 


ij INTER-STATE NURSERIES | 


626 E ST., HAMBURG, IOWA 
y [] FREE CATALOG [7 1 Jonathan $2.50 
h (C) 1 Yellow Delicious $2.50 [] 1 Red Delicious $2.50 
i C) Collection, all 3 for $6.00 Amount enclosed___ 


B vane 
Bist. appress or rFD 


Bary STATE 
Trees shipped at proper planting time. 
Se gee mee ee eS ee Se ee eS ee 





The Ford Parklane Station Wagon is brand-new! 
This stunning 2-door, 6-passenger dandy has limousine 
comfort and doesn’t mind rolling up its sleeves. 


Why Ford tops the ‘tote-em’ Poll! 


Thunderbird styling . . . Thunderbird “GO” . . . and 
Lifeguard safety are just a few of the reasons why 
more people buy Ford station wagons than the next 
two makes combined! 


Yes! There are more reasons than ever why Fords are 
favorites among the station wagon set! These stunning 
do-it-alls with Thunderbird-inspired styling are head- 
turners wherever you go. And whether you choose a 
2-door, 4-door, six- or eight-passenger wagon, Ford’s 


MMGATG = GTI 


8-passenger Country Sedan— More styl- 
ish than ever, this 4-door gives easy access 
for both front and rear seat passengers. 


Ranch Wagon—This good-looking all- 
around favorite for work or play has two 
big doors, easily holds 6 big people. 


Stowaway seat lets you convert it from luxury liner to 
cargo carrier in a split jiffy. 


You can have the Thunderbird’s ‘““GO”’’, too, at no ex- 
tra cost for the Thunderbird Y-8 engine is the standard 
eight in all Ford station wagons. 


To top it all off, Fords are the only wagons with 
Lifeguard Design ...a new family of safety features 
which help protect you and yours from the major 
causes of accident injuries. Come in soon! Choose the 
Ford station wagon to fit your living scheme. 


~gae = - = = 
So ee 


Custom Ranch Wagon —It’s a 2-door, 
6-passenger fashion plate. Easy-to- 
clean interior that can really take it. 


They sell more because 
they're worth more! 


Country Squire — Mahogany-finished 
steel panels, glass-fibre moldings give 
woodlike beauty. 4 doors, 8 passengers big. 


6-passenger Country Sedan— This popu- 
lar model has 4-door convenience and, 
like all 56 Fords, has Lifeguard Design, 


‘56 FORD 


STATION WAGONS 





Want to take a trip? 


tra 
values 


Here’s some 


Selected by 
Peter J. CELLIERS 
Town JOURNAL travel editor 


HERE’S not a juke joint or a Fer- 

ris wheel on the place—but plenty 

of driftwood and shells washed up 
along miles of palmetto-fringed beach 
—at “forgotten” Edisto (S.C.) Island. 
Book early—rooms are limited at this 
dreamy former cotton empire (1). 


@ See rioting wildflowers in the 
Great Smokies in May: there’s a greater 
variety than at any other place in 
America (2). Eleven-day trail ride is 
$185 from Asheville, N.C. (3). Or take 
an 8-day bus tour of this scenic folk- 
craft area—for $154 by rail from Chi- 
cago (4). 


@ March is the month for azaleas 
in the South—and for expert speakers 
and special tours of 18th Century gar- 
dens at Williamsburg, Va. (5). 


© Spice adventure into your next 
trans-continental rail trip: through Can- 
ada, sailing part way ... across Lakes 
Huron and Superior, and from Van- 
couver to Seattle. Extra fun adds only 
a few hours and $16 to lower-berth Buf- 
falo-Seattle rate of $124 (6). 


@ By car in California, don’t miss 
Mission Trail, the old royal road mostly 
following U.S. 101 that’s a 600-mile 
sightseeing itinerary in itselfi—from 
San Diego to the Big Tree country in 
the north (7). If you fly out, you can 
make the Los Angeles-San Francisco 
part of it by u-drive car in five days for 
$78 each for a couple .. . including car, 
gas, maps and hotels (8). 


@ Square-dance vagéation by Mis- 
souri’s Lake of the Ozarks is a “buy” at 


$65 a week—if you can stand the pace 
of square dancing and Ozark Opry, 
lakeboat ballroom dancing and hay- 
rides, usual resort fun and grand eat- 
ing (9). 


@ Wild Katmai region of Alaska is 
a paradise for rainbow trout, grayling, 
or sockeye salmon leaping up spectacu- 
lar Brooks Falls. Spend six days there 
as part of a 14-day tour of all Alaska 
for $762 from Seattle (10). 


@ Picturesque peace in huge quan- 
tities—that’s the stock-in-trade of a 
130-year-old Spanish Colonial inn run 
by two Americans in what I feel is the 
loveliest spot in Mexico: little Joco- 
tepec, a lakeside village of handcraft- 
ers and fisherfolk. Sample a meal—and 
you'll want to stay for months, at $33.60 
a week for two with meals (11). 


@ Planning to drive through Eu- 
rope this summer? There are various 
ways of doing it. Typical car costs for a 
42-day tour are: $379 if you rent, $447 
if you buy then sell car back later, 
$676 if you ship yours over and back, 
$1,500 if you buy a car there and ship 
it home (12). Same thing by chauffeur- 
driven car, including all hotels, meals, 
etc., runs $1,100 to $1,500 each for a 
party of at least four (13). 


@ Add a stay in Russia to your 
tour of Europe. Best we’ve seen—at 
$1,398 by air round trip from New 
York—gives you 8 days in Moscow and 
Leningrad in a 28-day trip that also 
goes through Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, England and Scotland (14). 

End 


Check number on coupon for free information on each item you like 
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Travel Valves, T4, TOWN JOURNAL, 1111 E St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
1 want more details on items circled: 1 2345678 YW 2D M 
SRenitiths 2s oda Sd bars dsivalete tune codes educdbwsebccees Ciel 0 Ocho on ::f) 
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(We'll send your query to the best travel source for a helpful reply) 
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To The Man With 


HERNIA 


Who Can Not Submit 
To Surgery 


The man condemned to live with rupture, all 
too often faces a grim future. - 

There is only one known cure... and that is 
surgical correction. Yet, for many, this relief 
must be denied or delayed for any one of a 
variety of reasons. It is to this group of unfor- 
tunate persons that this message is directed. 

There are two choices—to wear a truss, or not 
to wear one. But, since hernia never heals itself, 
and generally continues to become more severe, 
the second choice is usually eliminated. That 
leaves only one question in your mind when your 
doctor recommends a truss for reducible ingui- 
nal hernia: “What kind of a truss should I 
wear?” Until recently there was little choice. 
The old fashioned truss—a steel and leather 
contraption dating back from the time of the 
ancient Romans—gouged into your abdomen and 
rubbed your skin raw. It was uncomfortable, 
bulky and expensive. It required embarrassing 
personal fitting. It was in constant danger of 
slipping. No wonder many hernia victims chose 
to be semi-invalids and risk danger of strangula- 
tion, rather than submit to truss-torture. 


Now a New Way to Support Hernia 


Less than two years ago a man who had 
suffered from hernia himself for many years 
devised a new kind of support. It was so totally 


| different from old style trusses that the United 


Ftates government recognized its exclusive de- 
sign by granting him a patent. 

Now this new device is available to truss- 
tortured hernia sufferers everywhere. It is revo- 
lutionary. There are no steel springs. No leather. 
No hard, gouging knobs. No unsightly bulk 
“RUPTURE-GARD,” as this new hernia support 
has been named, is suspended from the waist. 
There are no cruel straps, bands or springs 
around the hips to chafe and rub. It is as com- 
fortable to wear as a pair of trousers—and just 
as easy to slip on or off. 

There are no complications—such as ordering 
a “double,” “right” or “left.”” RUPTURE-GARD 
takes care of all inguinal hernia, providing safe 
protection for the person with double hernia, 
and desirable “balanced” pressure for the per- 
son with hernia on just one side. 

The broad, flat pad is molded from firm, com- 
fortable foam rubber, covered with strong nylon 
mesh for cool comfort and complete washability. 

You'll like RUPTURE-GARD. If you have 
hernia—or know someone suffering from this 
affliction—won’t you do yourself a real favor 
right now, and mail the coupon below? There's 
absolutely no obligation—and you'll get the 
complete facts on RUPTURE-GARD by return 
mail, in a plain envelope! 


THE KINLEN CO., Dept. TJ-26W 
809 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
\@ea eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
;TEAR OUT AND MAIL! 
THIS COUPON NOWI!! 


The Kinlen Co., Dept. TJ-26W 
809 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. s 


Rush me in a plain envelope, full informa- § 
tion about RUPTURE_GARD. I understand § 
there is absolutely no obligation on my part. § 


8 Address___ 
MOREE 





YOU MORE 


COMPLETE RELIEF 


than any other 
cold remedy ! 


Unlike aspirin and other so-called 
“remedies,” new Bromo Quinine is a 
real cold tablet. Its exclusive medi- 
cinal formula now contains 5 potent 
cold-fighting ingredients, plus an 
amazing new Citrus BioFlavonoid. 
It now guarantees the most complete 
relief possible from all these cold 
miseries: 
Runny or stuffy nose 

- Headache 

. Muscular aches and pains 

. Fever 

5. Temporary irregularity 


NEW BROMO QUININE—with a Citrus 
BioFlavonoid—is specifically designed 
to help relieve more cold symptoms, in- 
cluding those caused by viruses, than 
any other leading product. 


HERE'S NEW BROMO QUININE’S 
AMAZING GUARANTEE: 


Your money back if any cold remedy 
has ever brought you: 


@ MORE COMPLETE RELIEF 
@ FASTER RELIEF 


When youve got a real cold - 
get a real cold tablet 


BROMO QUININE | 


From our 
Countryside Kitchens 


Smooth tablecloths 


DOORS HINGE on wooden dowels 
at top and bottom. Drawing shows 
arrangement for two units. Insert 
top dowels through top of cabinet. 


BEVELS on hinge side of doors per- 
mit full opening without interfer- 
ence. Top, bottom of cabinet ex- 
tend to permit doors to close flush. 


HIS is the best way we know to 

store large linens. It’s working 

out wonderfully well in the din- 
ing area of our new Countryside 
Kitchens. 

It’s compact. Being only 6” 
deep, it takes up little wall space. 

It's handy. Just reach in and 
lift out, right on the rod, the linen 
you want. Each piece is clearly visi- 
ble for selection. 

It’s wrinkle-proof. Hanging on 
separate rods, the linens get less 
mussed than when stored in a 
drawer or on a shelf. 

We have four of these cabinets 
but you may want only one or two. 
Each can be used for other types of 


CAL AND DON YOUNG 
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RODS FOR LINEN rest in slots cut 
in %” plywood. Each square in pat- 
tern above is 14” scale to fit cabinet’s 
inside depth of 5%”. It can vary. 





shallow storage if you prefer. Only 
shelves need be added for canned 
goods storage space, for example. 

The doors are hollow core and 
the cabinet framework is 1” pine. 
The unit is 614’ tall and each sec- 
tion is 31” wide. These measure- 
ments can readily be adjusted to 
fit your individual needs and space. 

If you are cramped for space, 
you can save about 3” in depth by 
recessing the cabinet between wall 
studs. 

To blend with the dining area 
decor, the doors of our units are 
covered on the outside with sheet 
plastic. You may want a natural or 
painted finish. End 
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Wandering freight car 
(Continued from page 47) 


car-rustling. Several years ago, C&O 
traveling freight agents spotted one of 
their missing cars, its markings almost 
obliterated by a coat of blue paint. The 
car had been hijacked by a small circus 
and hustled to a deserted siding for a 
slapdash paint job. The circus soon 
went out of business; every bit of its 
rolling stock had been acquired in the 
same fashion. 


Freight cars also mean hoboes, 
though there aren’t so many as there 
used to be and there is a general cool- 
ing in the timeworn war between train 
crews and the gentlemen of the open 
road. A few years ago, F. F. Johnson, 
Seaboard’s trainmaster in Jackson- 
ville, received this letter: 

“I was going to ride the freight 
into town, and I threw my duffel bag in 
one car and my poncho in a gondola 
behind. But then this freight got going 
so fast I couldn’t get on myself. My 
duds ought to be in a car and gondola 
about midway in the train. Would you 
find them for me and hold them until I 
get there to claim them?” 

Johnson located the cars and held 
the luggage until the man arrived. “And 
I didn’t ask him how he got here, 
either,” Johnson said. 

In the C&O’s Richmond office, Bill 
Duke explained how Johnson could ac- 
commodate the hobo. The car-account- 
ant office can find out the location, des- 
tination, load and even the time sched- 
ule for any car on the system by light- 
ning-fast decoding in business machines. 
Duke offered to “pull” any car that 
had been on C&O’s lines in the past 
three years. I asked for Seaboard’s 
23315, and in a couple of minutes he 
was back with a paper that looked like 
a laundry slip. It was the record of the 
15 days 23315 had traveled the C&O in 
its wanderings. 

But in Freeport, N.Y., where 23315 
had delivered a load of bolts, the good 
intentions about returning the car in the 
direction of the Seaboard had been for- 
gotten, and 23315 had been sent on to 
Aurora, Minn. As one veteran rail- 
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EASY PAY PLAN, TOO! 
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roader said, “Theory and practice oc- 
casionally are two different things— 
particularly with new box cars. Every 
road wants those, rules or no rules.” 
So that misty morning in Jackson- 
ville when 23315 ground to a shrill 
stop, showing off the stickers and chalk 
marks it had collected along the way, 
the Seaboard men pounced. They quiet- 
ed 23315 with a shot of grease, and 
washed the dust of California from its 
wheels. A thousand miles up the line, 
in Norfolk, the car-accounting division 
already was figuring the earnings. 
What happened then to 23315? 
Well, take a close look for yourself at 
the next freight that rolls by. Maybe 
you'll see it. End 
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Treat your family to a 3-way vacation that 
includes mountains, lakes, and history. 
They'll ride highways into the sky in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
fish, boat and swim in Tennessee's 20 
Great Lakes; see the homes of three 


presidents, historic battlefields, TVA 
dams, and the world’s only Atomic 
Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. Yes, for 
three vacations in one, see Tennessee. 
Send now for free 40-page color book. 
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Now New, 
Improved 





MUSTEROLE 
WORKS FASTER 


to break up 
chest cold 
tightness! 


This is great news worth shouting 
about: Now New, Improved Mus- 
terole is formulated with a special 
ingredient which goes where it 
hurts, bringing rapid relief for the 
discomfort of deep-down pain and 
inflammation due to chest colds! 
You can now get deeper, greater 
relief sooner than ever before— 
with New, Improved Musterole! 
You can just feel new Musterole’s 
amazingly speedy action. 

First, its penetrating medication 
helps unkink stiffness and muscu- 
lar aches, helps relieve pain better. 
Second, Musterole’s comforting 
permeating heat helps break up 
acute upper bronchial congestion. 
Third, its vaporized heat starts 
loosening nasal and throat conges- 
tion, helps clear up stabbing chest 
coughs due to colds—because its 
vapors rising from the chest are 
medicated. Many doctors have rec- 
ommended Musterole for years! 

You'll welcome its warmth, too. 
Improved Musterole acts like a 
soothing sunny poultice on aching 
chest, throat and back, practically 
“bakes out” that cold. 

It’s the only rub in three different 
strengths—all are new and im- 
proved: Child’s Mild, Regular for 
adults, Extra Strong for severe 
cases. Musterole with its new, spe- 
cial ingredient is still the same 
price. Insist on New, Improved 
Musterole. Get it today. 
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Little town where “big shots’’ pay to talk 





(Continued from page 27) 


lumber borrowed from the local lumber 
yard. (“One little hole didn’t keep it 
from being sold later as new.” ) 
Silverware, the sponsors obtained 
mostly from churches; serving dishes, 
from individual homes, Plates, cups and 
saucers, they got by intercepting truck- 
oads of china made in the small local 
factory (after the dinner shipping the 
dishes to out-of-state customers). 


Nearly every family in town ul- 
timately got into the act. More than 
130 women and girls now help prepare 
and serve each Dinner. They have a 
committee to wash dishes, two candied 
yam committees, an apple chairman, a 
water detail, a ham committee and even 
a committee for relish and one for suc- 
cotash. Boy Scouts, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Lions Club, the churches 
—everybody helps. 

Ravenswood’s businessmen sell the 
tickets. It’s easy. “If we’d asked busi- 
ness acquaintances in nearby big cities 
for $5 donations, they might have given 
grudgingly ‘just this once’,” one Rav- 
enswood retailer put it. “But with our 
Dinner, we tell them, ‘We don’t want a 
donation—we want you to come and 
have a good time.’ An out-of-town firm 
may buy 15 tickets for its executives; 
and 15 men show up. Folks are offended 
if they’re not asked.” 

Grocer Somerville recently sug- 
gested to his suppliers that he might 
bring in other food donors, now that 
the Dinner uses at one sitting 550 
pounds of yams, 540 pounds of ham, 2 
bushels of radishes and 11 of apples, 
240 pounds of frozen succotash, 48 
bottles of olives and 96 of pickles, two 
crates of celery, 38 pounds of coffee, 
144 packages of mints and gallons of 
ice cream. But Somerville’s suppliers 
refused help, saying, “no, we’re caught 
up in the spirit of the thing now.” 


What’s Ravenswood’s secret? 
Why has its $5-Dinner succeeded where 
other towns, seeking to emulate it, have 
failed? Here are the reasons: 

e e The various clubs and organi- 
zations concentrate on this one big proj- 
ect every year, rather than dissipating 
energy on little ones. 

e @ A small nucleus of a dozen or 
so men and women “make a hobby out 
of the dinner,” keep its expenses at zero 
by unselfishly giving their time and 
paying—out of pocket—for incidentals 
like gasoline for errand running. 

e e Nobody will settle for less than 
a top-name speaker; and Ravenswood 
gets them ingeniously. 

“Take the time we got Barkley,” 
says undertaker Chambers. “I don’t 
know him. And nobody else does. But 
I’ve always admired him as a speaker. 
So I put in a person-to-person call to 
Washington. I was shaking so hard I 
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could hardly talk. His wife said Barkley 
was asleep but to call back in an hour. 
We figured that was just a brush-off— 
but it wasn’t. 

“There he was on the phone, nice 
as could be. We told him we were just 
some small town boys who wanted to 
talk to him about a ‘community matter.’ 
Could we come to Washington to do 
it?” 

Sure, said the Veep, and Cham- 
bers, hardware merchant Walter J. 
Purdy and postmaster Wayne Myers 
drove to Washington, 337 miles away. 
The nervous threesome expected Bark- 
ley to dismiss them in 10 or 15 minutes. 
Instead, he kept them nearly two hours. 
Barkley sympathized with anyone who'd 
drive half the night to see him. Yes, 
he’d come. 

“T reckon he remembered he’s just 
a small town fellow himself,” Purdy 
said later. 

Purdy’s scrapbook reached thick 
proportions with Barkley’s coming— 
and that was just what he wanted. To 
each speaker he sought, he could now 
say, “Look at this scrapbook—and see 
how many other distinguished persons 
have spoken at our dinner.” 

Purdy believes the direct approach 
—the person-to-person call followed up 
by a visit—is best. “These round-about 
approaches through a friend of a friend 
seldom pay off.” 


The Dinners have made Ravens- 
wood’s high school one of the best 
equipped in the state. There’s fun for 
kids in every entry in the School Im- 
provement Association’s account book: 
$71.91 for two record players, $461.07 
for 12 basketball uniforms, $653.72 for 
10 band uniforms, 3 plumes and cita- 
tion cords; $396.90 for one projector 
and screen; also lights and bleachers 
for the football field, a new basket- 
ball court and paving for the tennis 
court. 

Perhaps not co-incidentally, other 
nice things are happening to Ravens- 
wood as dignitaries take note of the 
town. “We badly need extension of 
Route 2, hard surfaced, to Ravens- 
wood,” then-Governor Okey Patteson 
was told when he spoke; and now Route 
2 is being extended. New industry is an- 
other need for this farm trading center 
and the B&O Railroad, whose president 
paid $5 to speak, proved instrumental 
in bringing a huge new Kaiser alumi- 
num plant to Ravenswood. 

Kaiser explained why he chose 
Ravenswood: “We liked the location . . 
the transportation facilities . . . the 
wealth of natural resources . . . and the 
geographical relationship to vital East- 
ern markets. But most of all, we liked 
the people there . . . the spirit of co- 
operation.” A spirit best exemplified by 
the $5-Dinner! End 
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Looking ahead 


MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


GOOD TIMES: Those ‘“‘business-will-keep-booming’’ predictions of General Motors 
president Harlow Curtice have the respect of business leaders. Curtice 
has an uncanny record for accurate forecasts, and is betting a billion 
dollars that he's right. GM will spend that much in '56 on new plants 
and equipment. Other companies, especially in the auto, telephone and 
steel industries, are betting high on prosperity, too; expect total 
industry expansion to hit $32 billion——up $3 billion from '55. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES: Demand for skilled workers continues to outrun supply. 
Especially needed: physicists, mathematicians and engineers; drafts- 
men, machinists, nurses, stenographers and operators for electronic 
computers. Auto mechanics, once plentiful, are short. 


Youngsters planning on college to capitalize on the demand for trained people 
should check with many institutions. College costs are rising, but 
shopping around can still bring good education at a bargain. At 257 
colleges recently surveyed by the Institute of Life Insurance, basic 
costs——tuition and other fees, room and board—ran $500 to $1,000 

a year; at 92 colleges, $1,000 to $1,500; at 67, more than $1,500. 


Other costs, like books, clothes and travel, add another $200 to 
$400 or more. 


WARNING TO VETS: Before agreeing to transfer your GI mortgage to a would-be 
buyer of your house, investigate his credit standing and ask the advice 
of the lender handling your loan. Also seek a sales price enough 
above the market to compensate you for the risk you take. Remember, 
you remain liable if the buyer fails to meet payments. 


RELIEF FROM COLDS: A promising new weapon in the war on the common cold is 
moving into every corner drug store. Composed of vitamin C and 
bioflavonoid compounds——derived chiefly from citrus fruits-——the new 
drug neither cures nor prevents colds. But it bringsS "quick and dra- 


matic relief" from cold symptoms. It is sold under various trade names 
without prescription. 


ATTENTION RETAILERS: If you’re having difficulty getting a loan for remodeling 
your place of business, for new fixtures, parking lots or other 
improvements, ask your banker about the Small Business Administration's 
new “limited loan participation" plan. SBA will sometimes provide 
funds to help local banks assist you, mostly with 1l- to 5-year loans up 


to $15,000 at no more than 6% interest. The transaction is handled 
locally and requires security. 


RETIREMENT: What income does it take to be happy? An old-—folks survey by the 
Twentieth Century Fund shows that only 38% with an income of less than 
$1,000 a year "found retirement satisfactory," but 52% in the $1,000 
to $2,000 income group liked it, and 73% who had $5,000 were satisfied. 


FOOD BARGAINS: With new Southern potatoes coming in late this month, expect 
grocers to offer especially good buys on holdover spuds from the '55 
crop. Beef and pork continue to be reasonable, though prices have 
stiffened some. Also good buys: cabbage, celery, grapefruit, milk. 


BEST MOVIES: Recommended in February are The Man with the Golden Arm, film 
version of Nelson Algren's best seller about drug addiction, with Frank 
Sinatra and Kim Novak; The Court Martial of Billy Mitchell starring 
Gary Cooper, one man's fight against complacency in the military; 


Helen of Tro with Italian star Rossana Podesta as Helen; The Lady 
lec 


Killers (A Guinness comedy); The Spoilers (claim jumping in the 
Alaskan gold rush) and The Lieutenant Wore Skirts (light comedy). 
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SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


Eight states refuse to drop them 


BORDERS ARE CRUMBLING, but states of 
the Old South, where Negroes in some areas out- 
number whites, will resist strongly. At least 
five may attempt to “interpose”’ state’s rights. 


(Continued from page 25) 


school board in one of these counties 
has already voted to integrate. 

In southern counties there are 
many more Negroes. Most whites are 
true Southerners, who cling to 200- 
year-old segregation traditions. Now in 
the national spotlight is Prince Ed- 
ward County (1,488 white school chil- 
dren, 1,801 Negro). It is one of two 
key areas on which the Supreme Court 
ruling was based and has been given ex- 
tra time by a Federal District Court to 
begin desegregating. Whites are waiting 
for the next move from the Negro plain- 
tiffs. If the court says “time’s up” they 
will immediately abolish public schools 
and try to substitute private. The Vir- 
ginia plan might help them do this. 

Proponents of the Virginia plan 
say the provision for private schooling 
is not nearly so chaotic as it sounds. 
They regard it as a last-ditch measure 
that would be called for in few situa- 
tions. The state’s function would be 
limited to furnishing tuition money for 
private, non-sectarian schooling to par- 
ents of children involved. Arranging for 
schools and teachers would be up to 
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the parents or, in rare instances, com- 
munities. This could be difficult, but 
it would be their own choice. It is con- 
ceivable that some public schools could 
be abandoned, then sold to private cor- 
porations and restored to use. 

The commission that developed the 
Virginia plan is not recommending sud- 
den, wholesale abandonment of public 
schools; the state constitution would 
prevent this even though local school 
boards could cut off appropriations. 
Another reason is that a separate law- 
suit has to be won by local Negro 
plaintiffs in each school district before 
a desegregation order can be issued by 
a Federal court. This leaves the door 
open for prolonged litigation in count- 
less areas before the issue can be 
forced. 

A final reason is that the plan has 
a “pupil assignment” provision that 
would tend to separate races. It does 
not mention race, but would let school 
boards assign pupils according to 
“availability of facilities, health, apti- 
tude of the child, and availability of 
transportation.” Officials do not deny 
that its purpose is to minimize enforced 
integration. 


Other Southern states have sim- 
ilar plans. Nobody knows what the 
Supreme Court will say about them, 
but many lawyers feel they will be con- 
sidered willful evasion because the 
temper and precedent of the Court has 
been toward gradual desegregation. 

Some racial barriers are already 
falling in “border” areas. Of 17 states 
that had compulsory segregation, six 
have made school integration more or 
less official (Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Missouri and West 
Virginia). Three are just “letting things 
happen” (Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Texas). 

Even here, mixing of Negro and 
white school children is not taking 
place rapidly. The Southern Education 
Reporting Service estimates that only 
165,000 Negro children are attending 
formerly all-white schools. There are 
more than 24% million Negro school 
children in the South. 


Here is a thumbnail sketch of 
what’s going on: 

Alabama (2,080,000 whites, 980,- 
000 Negroes). No desegregation any- 
where. State legislature enacted in 1955 
a “Placement Bill” giving communities 
the right to assign students for any one 
of some 20 reasons, including “home 
environment of the pupil.” 

Arkansas (1,482,000 whites, 427,- 
000 Negroes). Two districts involving 
1,500 whites and 47 Negroes desegre- 
gated. One town, Hoxie (pop. 1,855), 
split wide open by segregation con- 
troversy. School board arrayed against 
segregationists. Threats of violence and 
economic boycotts toward Negroes. 
State has hands-off policy. 

Delaware (274,000 whites, 44,000 
Negroes). Northern county desegre- 
gated. Strong opposition in two south- 
ern counties, except for Dover, the 
capital, which is desegregated. 

Florida (2,166,000 whites, 603,000 
Negroes). Has pupil placement law. 
Almost no integration, except in schools 
on three U. S. Air Force bases. State 
supreme court held Florida segregation 
law unconstitutional. 

Georgia (2,381,000 whites, 1,063,- 
000 Negroes). No desegregation any- 
where. State has adopted constitutional 
amendment permitting grants for pri- 
vate schooling, paving way for aban- 
donment of public schools. Legislature 
passed bill making payment of funds 
for mixed schooling a felony. 

Kentucky (2,742,000 whites, 202,- 
000 Negroes). Desegregation under 
way in 24 of 224 school districts. Louis- 
ville to have 43,000 Negro pupils attend- 
ing mixed classes next September. 
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Louisiana (1,797,000 whites, 882.- 
000 Negroes). No desegregation. New 
constitutional amendment calls for en- 
forcement of segregation through “po- 
lice power” of state. Legislature voted 
$100,000 to fight integration lawsuits. 

Maryland (1,955,000 whites, 386,- 
000 Negroes). Eight of 22 counties 
having Negroes are integrated. Policy 
in Baltimore calls for integration; but 
only 244% of eligible Negroes chose 
to attend white schools. 

Mississippi (1,189,000 whites, 
986,000 Negroes). No move whatever 
to desegregate. State has amendment 
to constitution permitting abolition of 
public schools if integration lawsuit 
threatens separate facilities. 

Missouri (3,656,000 whites, 297,- 
000 Negroes). Eighty-five per cent of 
Negro pupils integrated; no friction. 

North Carolina (2,983,000 whites, 
1,047,000 Negroes). No _ integration. 
State has pupil assignment law based on 
considerations other than race. No final 
court decision expected for two years. 

Oklahoma (2,033,000 whites, 146,- 
000 Negroes). Total of 271 schools in- 
tegrated, including large systems in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. Some con- 
troversy over firings of Negro teachers. 

South Carolina (1,293,000 whites, 
822,000 Negroes). No desegregation. 
State has repealed constitutional pro- 
vision requiring public schools. Legis- 
lature passed law denying public funds 
to any schools to which—or from which 
—a child is transferred by court order. 

Tennessee (2,760,000 whites, 531,- 
000 Negroes). Federal community of 
Oak Ridge (pop. 30,000) has only in- 
tegrated school system. Chattanooga 
voted for integration but has not acted. 
Nashville conducting studies. 

Texas (6,727,000 whites, 977,000 
Negroes). Desegregation taking place 
in 65 of state’s estimated 1,850 school 
districts, mostly in south and west, 
where only 10% of Texas Negroes live, 
but including school systems of San 
Antonio and E] Paso, and high schools 
of Austin, the state capital. Doors 
opened to Negroes in state university sys- 
tem, formerly world’s largest segregated 
university. No change in public schools 
of east Texas, where most Negroes live. 

West Virginia (1,890,000 whites, 
115,000 Negroes). All but six of 55 
counties in state officially desegregated. 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People planning court 
tests in remaining six. 

From this tabulation of sharply 
conflicting state policies, it is obvious 
that the battle for and against desegre- 
gated schools has barely begun. It is 
becoming apparent, as one prominent 
Kentucky educator remarked, that “in- 
tegration is more important to Negroes 
than the white man realizes, and segre- 
gation is more important to whites than 
the Negro realizes.” 

The whole country is watching the 
situation, hoping the problem will be 
resolved without violence. End 
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Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid antiseptics which 
may sting and actually burn delicate tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 

2. Provides long-lasting protection against infection! 
3. Promotes healing! 

4. Prevents gauze from sticking to the injury! 


New improved 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 
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BLUE SPRUCE 
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transplants, 8 to 10 in. tall 
Blue-green to marvelous blue 
color. Compact and sturdy. 
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CORNS GO FAST! 
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NEW! GUARANTEED 


MEDICAL RELIEF 
FOR PAINFUL, INFLAMED 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Read this gilt-edged guarantee: Regardless of 
the remedies you've tried, new UNGUENTINE 
Hemorrhoidal Suppositories promise you this: If 
you’ve ever bought a hemorrhoid remedy—any- 
where, at any price that brought you: 

1. Faster pain relief 

2. Quicker reduction of swelling 

3. More soothing coating of your 

entire irritated area 
- every last penny will be refunded! 

No messy tubes and nozzies. In mere seconds, 
UNGUENTINE Suppositories release medica- 
tion to help kill pain, shrink hemorrhoids, bring 
comfortable elimination! A Norwich Product. 


® 
Unguentine 
HEMORRHOIDAL 
SUPPOSITORIES 
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VICKSBURG 


March 2-April 7 — Old 
fashioned Show Boat 
plays bearing such titles as 
“Gold In The Hills" aboard 
Sternwheel Steamer Sprague. 


COLUMBUS 


April 4-8 — Conducted 
tours, 15 ante-bellum 
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antique furnishings. 
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You can understand the farm problem 


(Continued from page 31) 


happen to own some. It does you no 
good if you’re a tenant. It only makes it 
harder than ever to become an owner. 

This owner we speak of has to be 
more of a capitalist these days than 
most people realize. A recent study at 
Purdue University showed that 300 
typical commercial Corn Belt farmers 
in that state have an average of $86,500 
invested in land, buildings, equipment 
and livestock. Many a good Corn Belt 
tenant, renting enough land to be effi- 
cient, has $25,000 to $30,000 invested. 
For the whole country the investment 
per farm worker is now $14,389, com- 
pared with $13,000 in industry. 


How did we get into this fix? 
Two big causes underlie it: 

Farmers’ costs have gone up—17% 
since 1947. 

Their prices have come down— 
14% in the same period. Farmers have 
been producing more than we need. 

Take an example. Suppose a farm- 
er grossed $10,000 in 1947, had ex- 
penses of $7,000, and netted $3,000. In 
1955 his gross would have been down 
to $8,600, his costs up to $8,190 and 
his net down to $510. That’s what’s 
meant by the “farm squeeze” you hear 
about. 

To understand the reasons for the 
overproduction you have to go back a 
ways. Actually when World War II 
came along we had a third of a century 
of first-class research lying almost un- 
used. We weren’t farming as well as 
we knew how. Crop yields in 1940 
weren't much higher than in 1920. 

Then came the war. Suddenly 
prices shot up. So did patriotic fervor. 
“Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” 

Also, the war with its sudden de- 
mand for nitrates for explosives gave 
tremendous impetus to the fertilizer 
industry, and it’s been expanding ever 
since. Prices of fertilizer stayed rela- 
tively low and farmers poured it on. 

When the war ended they weren’t 
able to turn off the spigot. The new 
agricultural revolution which had be- 
gun about 1940 roared on, stimulated 
by the adoption of 90%-of-parity sup- 
port prices, effective until “two years 
after the war.” When the two years 
were up we extended the 90% props, 
right up to 1954. 

Before we got into too-serious trou- 
ble the Korean war intervened. No 
over-supply of food then, and higher 
prices gave farming another shot in the 
arm. Prices peaked off about January, 
1951, and have been in fairly steady de- 
cline since. 

It was after Korea that we began 
building a food surplus at an alarming 
rate. Prices fell below the 90% sup- 
ports and farmers, who had put their 
crops under Government seal in cribs, 
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bins and warehouses as security for 
Government loans, simply turned the 
crops over to the Government. 

In 1954 the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration got a law through replacing 
90% rigid supports with “flexible” sup- 
ports ranging from 75% to 90% of 
parity on five basic crops (corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice and peanuts). But by then 
much of the damage was done. 

Meanwhile, our relatively high- 
priced American farm crops lost much 
of their export market, and cotton lost 
further ground to synthetic fibers. 

One more thing happened: we lost 
a market for 14 million acres of feed, 
after °47, when most of our horses and 
mules were replaced by tractors. 


The result of all this was that 
the Government has taken title to, or 
has farmer loans on, the almost incom- 
prehensible total of $8 billion worth of 
farm produce. In one way or another 
it has supported 21 different farm prod- 
ucts. It has more than enough wheat— 
in elevators, in farm bins, on the ground 
and even in 317 ships of our mothball 
fleet—to supply our domestic needs and 
export trade for a full year. Likewise, 
we have a 914-month supply of cotton. 
Just the interest and carrying charges 
on the CCC hoard of all commodities 
amounts to $1 million a day. 

The Government has striven vali- 
antly to move this pile into consump- 
tion, and has done pretty well at it. 
Most notable accomptishment was the 
disposal of 1,186 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil. We've sold some stuff at 
cut prices, shipped some to the school- 
lunch program, given away big quanti- 
ties abroad. Yet we haven’t been able 
to push it out as fast as it’s come in. 
We’ve added $1 billion worth in the 
last year. This spring our holdings are 
likely to total $11 billion, although it’s 
probable that we’ll have slightly less a 
year from now than we do today. 

Nearly everybody admits this can’t 
go on. Not only is it a heavy drain on 
taxpayers but this surplus overhangs 
farm markets like a cloud. Secretary 
Benson says that it cut farmers’ income 
by 20% last year. 


What does the Administration 
propose? The President’s farm pro- 
gram, submitted three weeks ago, has 
been thoroughly mulled over by now 
and has been generally acclaimed as a 
fresh, promising approach by most 
farm leaders, and by many others who 
have not felt bound by politics to find 
something wrong with it. 

It has nine planks but the two 
that have attracted most attention are 
the “acreage reserve plan” and the 
“conservation reserve” or Soil Bank 
plan. The former is for crops now un- 
der acreage allotment restrictions, the 
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latter for other crops. Both would take 
land out of production and put it into 
grass or trees, where it would lie on 
the shelf until needed again. 

There is nothing new about pay- 
ing farmers to produce less. Henry Wal- 
lace was doing that back in 1933. The 
method is new. 

The “acreage reserve” plan is par- 
ticularly ingenious. Farmers who volun- 
tarily plant fewer acres than their allot- 
ment allows would be paid in cash or in 
kind at rates sufficiently attractive to 
get the job done. Some corn farmers 
might take payment in corn because 
they can feed it. Most wheat, cotton 
and rice farmers would probably take 
a certificate which could be cashed at 
the bank, since they want to sell. 

The Government could then sell 
an equivalent amount of its surplus 
on the market. This would largely 
finance the plan without tax money! 


Hence the plan would (1) cut 
farm production, (2) move some of our 
surplus, (3) reduce carrying charges, 
(4) probably raise farm prices and (5) 
pay its own way. Mighty clever if it 
works. 

The “conservation reserve” aims to 
take other land out of production by 
having the Government rent it for a 
percentage of its value. The poorer the 
land, the less the rent. 

In both these plans the retired land 
could not be cropped or even grazed. 
This would keep farmers from shifting 
from a restricted to a non-restricted 
crop and promptly creating a new sur- 
plus. The no-grazing provision is to 
prevent an expansion in livestock. 

Despite some claims to the con- 
trary, the plan can help farmers yet 
this spring if Congress acts promptly. 
Whether it will adopt the plan at all— 
whether it will do it soon enough— 
whether politics will mess the program 
up—all remain to be seen. But at least 
and at last we have a plan that appears 
to have a chance, over a period of three 
to five years, of really getting us out of 
the farm dilemma. 





“You're fired! Get your pay and turn 
in your coffee cup.” 
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this summer . . . come to 


KENTUCKY 


Nothing will steal your heart 
as easily as an ungainly colt 
trying his legs while famous 
champion thoroughbreds look on. 
No wonder a tour of white-fenced 
bluegrass horse farms is high 
on the list of Kentucky's 
attractions . . . along with the 
new “Big Lake Country”, land 
of Lincoln, the cave country 
and the hundred other 
Kentucky vacation spots. 


Travel as widely 
as you like—you'll 
find the best 
e, accommodations 
‘a. wherever you are 


Hospitality is a habit with Ken- 
tuckians. Wherever you travel on 
scenic Kentucky highways you will 
find friendly accommodations at 
reasonable rates. Hotels, motels 
and park cottages are always near 
wherever you are. 


LET ME SEND YOU MY 
FREE KENTUCKY VACATION BOOK 
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30% 
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G You can own this gracious, modern home at a saving of 

THE as much as 30 to 40% by dealing direct with the mill 
end doing-it-yourself the Sterling way. 

When you build a Sterling home there are no architect’s fees, no 


waste or errors . 


. . and labor costs are cut to a minimum. You can 


do all or part of the work without special knowledge or tools. Add 
on direct mill-to-you savings, and you can see how you can save 
1/3 or more. Sterling homes are carefully planned, spacious, and 
beautiful down to the smallest detail. Only select materials go into 


your complete package... 


including pre-cut lumber, roofing, nails, 
glass, hardware, paint, doors and windows... 


all shipped together, 


each part keyed to plans and building instructions. Plans also avail- 
able separately. Write for catalog today! 
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Camellia Flowered Plants 
Lowest price. Tuberous type tenhle 
blossoms, mixed colors, Easily grown in pots or 
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DUST ON ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 
ONE-SPOT CO., Jessup, Md. At your drug store. 
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You Buy! 


HOWER ARRANGEMENT 


EARN BIG MONEY full or spare time 
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evergreen material, etc. Big demand year 
‘round. Earn while learning. Start at home 
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show you how. Hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. Unique Home Study Course. Write 
for FREE Booklet. Floral Division of 
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310 South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 48 
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America's best tractor value. 
More useable power -- pulling. 
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12°" plow. Gear Drive 8.4 Hp. 
B&S engine. Roller Bearings, 
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100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
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the way 
Chewing-Gum 
Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE 
-NOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s a secret millions have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonderfully different chew- 
ing-gum laxative. 

FEEN-A-MINT is different because you chew 
it. It’s different, too, because it removes mostly 
waste—not good food! FEEN-A-MINT does not 
work in the stomach, where your food is being 
digested. That’s why it does not take away 
@ lot of the good food you need for energy. 

Doctors know that reEN-a-MINT works chiefly 
in the lower bowel...removes mostly waste, 
not good food! 

So to feel like a million, do as millions do. 
Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT...and feel full 
of life and energy! Get FrEEN-a-MINT...for as 
little as 12¢. 
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“Tower” in the Atlantic 
(Continued from page 34) 


inch hausers which held it, bobbing, 
to the Tower. With that, the fuel hose 
parted and oil sprayed like an un- 
capped gusher. The tanker had with- 
drawn, defeated for the time, by the 
sea and by the “monster” which had 
brought it into waters where winds 
and tides fight and waves collide to 
form super-waves. 

I recalled this as I dressed, and 
hoped that the sea would be kind this 
time. Around 0900, the tanker made 
fast its lines. One snapped, and over 
the Tower’s public address system 
came the urgent “All personnel to the 
main deck.” A square knot, much heav- 
ing and hauling—and the line was fast 
again. Often, through the day, lines 
snapped and this procedure was re- 
peated. But thousands of gallons of 
clean, beautiful oil flowed into the 
tanks, That night, a storm broke. The 
Tower—and we—had been lucky. 


I was to feel the aloneness of 
the men on the Tower again, the fifth 
day out—this time in my second bi- 
cuspid. A sharp pain shot through this 
tooth, and, a moment later, a thought 
penetrated even more sharply. There 
was no dentist aboard! 

In the dispensary of the Tower, a 
young man with a crew haircut opened 
my mouth and probed with a tiny 
spoon called a “dental excavator.” 
Skillfully, he scraped out the loose de- 
cay and inserted a temporary filling. I 
got relief. 

I had been introduced to the Air 
Force “medic”’—one reason in green 
fatigues and sergeant’s stripes why 
men can live in relative safety aboard 
the Tower. 

Medical societies have occasionally 
railed against these “half trained boys 
who make like doctors and dentists.” 
But I, for one, would trust Sgt. Wil- 
liam Berard, 29, specially schooled by 
the Air Force to maintain the health of 
men on isolated duty. The medic’s func- 
tion, he told me, is to treat the minor 
distresses that are bound to occur, and 
“to use my head in more serious emer- 
gencies.” 

As a Navy Corpsman in World 
War II, Sgt. Berard patched badly 
wounded men on six Pacific beach- 
heads. He has watched operations so 
many times that “I am sure I could 
perform some of them myself.” But he 
won't, barring rare emergency. “Even 
with a ruptured appendix, nine times 
out of ten you can now tide the guy 
over with antibiotics until help comes.” 


The men on the Tower run to 
types, as in any military unit. You will 
find the inevitable Loud Mouth, the 
Practical Joker, the Philosopher, the 
Encyclopedia of Miscellaneous Knowl- 
edge, the Frustrated Romeo. Ashore, 
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their lives may drift in a multitude of 
different directions, including homes 
and perhaps bars. But on the Tower 
they are a unit, and there is real over- 
the-coffee-cup companionship. “We’re 
all in the same boat, or rather on the 
same Tower,” one of them put it to me. 
“Might as well make the best of it.” 

They are few, and the men help 
each other, often without being asked. A 
First Lieutenant fills in as the Tower 
barber, and even the commanding ofh- 
cer helps push back tables and chairs 
after movies in the mess hall “so the 
cooks and K.P.s won’t have to do it.” 
These men sense that they are in the 
forefront of something radically new. 
They thrill to the excitement of it. 
And say so. 


Morale is no problem to busy 
men, and these are busy. This is a pe- 
riod of shakedown. By spring, Captain 
Phelan expects the men on the Tower to 
have more free time, and a representa- 
tive from “USAFI,” the armed forces’ 
educational institute, will come aboard 
to line up men for correspondence 
courses. Two TV sets will supplement 
the movies. So will a miniature golf 
course. And, every six weeks, a sea chest 
full of best sellers from shore will go 
into the Tower’s bulging library. Some 
airmen are even talking of “going fish- 
ing,” though it will require a stout and 
lengthy line. 

The men will put in two years’ duty 
with the Tower, though only half actu- 
ally on it. Each man on board has his 
counterpart at Truro Aircraft Control 
and Warning Station on Cape Cod. 
Every 30 days, weather permitting, the 
two men will exchange places. 

For some, like radio operator Paul 
Gallipeo who has a wife and seven 
children at Truro, even this much time 
on the Tower is a “bellyful.” But most 
of the men, including Gailipeo, are 
philosophical about it. “The service 
wife knows you’ve got to be away some 
of the time.” 


The Tower off Cape Cod was 
built by Bethlehem Steel Co. in Quincy, 
Mass. Its hollow steel caissons, the 
three that were permanent and the 12 
that were temporary, rose high above 
the Tower as tugs towed it to George’s 
Bank where the Raymond-DeLong con- 
tractors took over erection. 

The caissons were dropped to the 
ocean floor, and six powerful air com- 
pressors lifted the Tower like an eleva- 
tor cab, into the air. A “clam-shell” 
bucket, lowered through the permanent 
caissons, scooped sand from the ocean 
floor. The heavy caissons thereupon 
sank into the holes thus dug. Later 
workmen filled the caissons with rock 
and concrete. 

During construction, two civilian 
workers died, one of them guillotined 
by the swift lash of a strain-snapped 
cable. Others feared for their lives 
many times, including occasions when 
storm-tossed work barges battered the 
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Tower, and again when angry waves 
ripped loose the Tower’s 80-ton fenders 
and smashed them sledge-like against 
the caissons. (The steel fenders were 
meant to protect the legs of the Tower 
when ships came alongside—a good 
idea that didn’t work out.) 

“Anyone who says he wasn’t scared 
with that jarring, all through the night, 
is a liar,” recalls the normally calm 
and soft-spoken Joe Lee, Navy inspec- 
tor on the job. 

The work barges, in their bouts 
with the Tower, had suffered severe 
damage—dents and_ gaping holes 
punched into their steel shells. The 
fenders had wrenched free of their lash- 
ings and plummeted into the sea. 

But thus far, the Tower has won its 
contests with the fierce North Atlantic. 

The little band of airmen aboard, 
those few who protect us, the many, are 
beginning to believe that this particular 
arm of America’s defense is here to 
stay. End 


And so 
they called it.. 


[FREEPORT 
nsec 


Legend has it that a disgruntled 
wife named my home town. Back in 
1835, William (Tutty) Baker brought 
his family here and built a log trading 
post on the Pecatonica River. 

In true frontier fashion, Baker 
entertained many strangers without 
charge, and made so much extra work 
for Mrs. Baker that one morning at 
breakfast, she gave her husband a lec- 
ture. She was tired of reckless hospital- 
ity. 

“This settlement,” she concluded 
tartly, “should be called Free Port!” 
Amused neighbors spread the story. 
And since then, our town—still famed 
for its hospitality—has been called 
Freeport, Ill. 

—Henrietta Lohff Wurtzel 


Send your story of an interesting 
town name, along with a snapshot of the 
highway sign, to Town Name Editor, 
Town JourNnaL, Washington 4, D.C. We 
will pay $25 if we use it. 
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“My feet were 


killing me! Then I 
tried Ben-Gay!”’ 


Mr. Wesley Craig of Detroit, Mich., 
praises Ben-Gay for relieving the pain of 
sore, aching feet. “I’m the manager of a 
restaurant,” says Mr. Craig, “and it’s 
sure a ‘standing’ job! As a result, I'd 
been having a lot of trouble with my feet 
and my leg muscles. Finally, I tried 
Ben-Gay. I rubbed my legs, feet and 
ankles with it and what relief! Believe it 
or not, the next day I played 18 holes of 
golf without an ache or a pain! Ben-Gay’s 
my stand-by from now on!” 

Mr. Craig is right. Ben-Gay is amaz- 
ingly effective in relieving the throbbing 
and burning of tired, sore feet. Ben-Gay 
acts fast ... really fast to bring soothing 
relief. Its world- famous formula con- 
tains up to two and a half times more of 
two famous pain-relieving agents than 
any of five other widely offered rub-ins. 
It works two ways: First, it stimulates 
the blood supply to the painful area. 
Then its pain-deadening action goes to 
work to bring welcome relief. Your feet 
feel better .. . you feel better all over. 
Try it! Rub in Ben-Gay...rub pain away! 
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sump te belp on the poomee. address and we'd sure appreciate it if , = globes, 5, snow: white fea. B ig 
Meee you'd enclose a 3c stamp to help cover UP. wa “held a 
cost of mailing. You'll get our new, f : 


St. or Rt. full-color ca og free, too! Write for FREE CATALOG! 


er ar ) 9 FARMER SEED 


‘ 40 E. 4th Faribault, Minn. 
Lease ewe eee eee eee uv 
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tineb, fungicide mixtures included one 
with 3.4% copper and 24% sulfur; an- 
bther with 7.6% ferbam and 25% sul- 

r. Results were about the same for 
pach mixture. 


Tried direct seeding for toma- 
oes, broccoli, cabbage and cauliflower? 

Instead of buying plants or going 
0 the trouble of starting the seed 
ndoors, you'll find that these vege- 
ables do just as well when the seed 
s planted right out in the garden. 

Drawback: you won’t be eating 
hem quite so early. 

Plant the seeds three to five to a 
ill and retain the most vigorous seed- 
ng. Wait until danger of frost is past. 


Save your “forced” bulbs. In- 
ead of throwing them away, place 
hem where they'll get some light. 
ater them frequently enough to keep 
he foliage growing. Don’t worry about 
mperature—anything above freezing 
ill do. When the ground thaws plant 
lhe bulbs outdoors. They should bloom 
gain in a year or two. 


Dwarf fruit trees are the thing 
for small plots. They need less room 
than standard-sized trees, are much 
easier to prune and spray and bear 
within two or three years. You'll get 
a couple bushels of fruit per tree when 
in full production, depending on its 
mature size—determined by the type 
of dwarfing understock. (See Town 
JouRNAL February 1955, page 28.) 


A golden locust. One of the most 
interesting new trees we've seen is a 
locust with golden-colored foliage at 
the tips of its branches. It makes a 
unique lawn tree. 


Rugged evonymus. An upright 
form of euonymus radicans, developed 
by the Sarcoxie Nurseries, has proved 
hardy in all sections of the country. 
In most sections it will retain its foliage 
throughout the year. It normally grows 
3% to 4 feet, making a good foundation 
planting or hedge. Trained on a rein- 
forcing spike it will reach 5 or 6 feet 
as a specimen plant. 


F. F. Rockwell 


TREES ..| TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from stapes. a Ever- 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” So Genel cnataeek aoe Dee Oe Syn oy 


to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 


erosion control, ornament, etc. For TREE olantive guide and 
price list write 


Spruce— Norway Spruce —Austrian | WOODLOT SEED COMPANY, NORWAY 4, MICH. 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. Dwarf 


Postpaid at planting time 





E 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog e 7 e U IT T 4 £ t % 


EE 8 2 it0t) Box 24-8 LOC EU oe 


BIG FRUIT—SMALL TREES 


ere Useful and ornamental. Large 
HEAD LETTUCE Vee size fresh fruit from your own 


Wilt ead i any 


backyard. A real bargain. Also 
Roses, Shade Trees, Evergreens, 
Shrubs. Write today for our big 
FREE Color Catalog. 





All 4 Pkts 10c 


Climbing Tomato 


Enormous Fruits ect in form. 
Thick, solid and Nielous flavor. 

Weight from { te 3 Ibs. each. 
Attain a height of 12 to 15 feet. 
Bears large quantities of very de- 
licious fruits. Fine for slicing or 
for salads. 


Yd. Long 
Beans 


An excellent 
variety and a 
very Interest- 
ing curlosity. 
Vines are ram- 
ant growers. 
roduce an 
= enormous crop 
of long slender 
round pods, 2 to 
4 tt. lorg, that 
are of excellent 
quality for snay 
beans. 


Vine Peach 


Ripe fruit in 80 days. 
Resemble oranges, color, 
shape and size. Grow on 
vines like melons. Beauti- 
ba tempting 


jekies. Fine for pies or 
jelly. Easy to grow. 


New Climbing Cucumber 


climb readily on 
les, etc. savin: 


poe. One hill witl keep 

ood sized family 
supplied all summer. Bear 
early and continue to pro- 


All New 1956 
STARK BRO’S 


CATALOG 


Make Money | 64-page catalog— . 

Makebig money all in gorgeous color! See . 
in spare hours | famed Stark Roses, Flowering Shrubs and 
or fall time. | other home beautifying plantings! Also 
FRE c the vast variety of U S. Patentedand Trade 
Marked fruit trees offered only by Stark 
Bro’s. .. including the qmoning Stark DWARF Fruit Trees. 
Contains valuable Planting Guide. Write for FREE catalog. 


STARK BRO’ Nurseries & Orchards 





tana gertitee. somes EMLONG'S Box 50 Stevensville, Michigan 


ALL AMERICA WINNER, TRY IT 


FREE 


Resistant to heat and sun. Medium size, 
Solid crisp heads. Send postal for big 
packet and New Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


RH. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 439, Rockford, lilinois 





vable shade on stately 


today for 
ioe 50c Packet (150 Seeds) 
ig Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


“FREE 'g Scarlet Chief, Blue Boy” 


310 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocutora, itinote 


BARGAIN 


POSTPAID 
bac for $3.00 or 


Send tor FREE 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 


Our 88th Year 
226 S. Seventh St., La Crosse, Wis. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


if you send more then BOTH FOR JUST 


ene quarter, we'll have 


eect DSS 


To win new friends and customers, 


we offer you these two bulbs, SCAR- = Mamry Field BALL DAHLIAS, both for @ quarter!” 


LET CHIEF and BLUE BOY... at 
less than half regular price. 

These are husky bulbs, guaranteed to 
bloom this year ... and are so easy to 
gtow anywhere, in almost any soil, in 
sun or shade. 

Ball Dahlias are the most popular of 

§ all dahlias with their perfect bail-form 
flowers and delicious colors. No won- 
der they delight thousands every year! 
Send coupon today—just one offer per 
customer. 


oa 
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= 
an 


oo 
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Ss 


ee 
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“Our two beauties — Scarlet 
Chief and Bive Boy—one a deep 
red with bell-shaped flowers, the 

other blue genuine show type 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 

6206 Oak Street, Shenandoah, lowa 

I enclose my quarter for Scarlet Chief 
and Blue Boy BALL DAHLIAS, to be 
sent to me postpaid. And send along your 
new catalog, free! 

Name 
St. or Re. 


PO Goan 





= os oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe os oe “For Over 60 Years!" as ae 
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New HOME PLANS 


Garlingheuse new pian books show hundreds of popular 
new plans from which te select your new home. All sizes 
and styles printed from actual photos and colored draw- 
ings with floor plan and description. 


Choice Selected Homes. 42 d 


iat ing 12 it level: 
2 and 3 bedroom sizes. 32 in full wore wane 


Ganesh 2 8u a= a 125 plans most penctieal for town and country. 


Plans for New Momes. at very desirable ‘bomen. Varied styles and 
sizes. 32 in color YP -.» Se 


Comsiate work 2. speeiliestions. lumber and mill lists available for 
every design at w "CO hese plan sets are your best + gee 
since you know in advance what you are getting. thus avoiding costly 
misunderstandings. 


All 3 books for $1.00. All books postpaid. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC, Box TL1 


TOPEKA 
Pa KANSAS 


NORELCO 


Shaver 


Latest Model—Factory New. Complete with 
case, cord and cleaning brush. Runs on 1/60/115 
AC or DC. Made by the largest manufacturer 
of Electric Shavers in the world! Regularly Re- 
tails at $24.95. Our price, pp. $17.75. Order 
now for big savings. All orders filled within 24 
hours. Send check or money order to 


John Breoks, Inc. Box 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Reduce Those Bulges -‘1 


Enjoy reducing the easy way, with new ROLLER-RO- 
LAXER shaped like a rolling pin with 3 revolvin 

balls. Light as a feather, rolls excess fat away. assage 
your way to beauty and health. Relaxes tired, tense mus- 
cles. With illustrated chart. Only $1, postage paid. You 
must be pleased or your money back. Order £ 

Sunset Houe, 855 Sunset Bldg., Hollywood 46, California. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PROFITS TO 150 SELLING finest Eve aay Greeting 
Cards. New 21 for $1 tall cards, unusual 129 fast- 
sellers. Valuable gt 

stationery samples free, 


P 
Creative Cards, 4401 C 535-C, Chicago 23. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY IN — AND LAWNMOWER SHARPENING are- 
time at hom Repeat cash business, Ideal smal! "town 
ps eg No ‘selling. Experience unnecessary, Free 
explains 


Jordan Foley Company, Columbia Heights, | Minnesota. 


$25 DAILY PROFITS SHARPENING DISCS on farm with- 


plan FR 
Cc. Foley Company, Columbia Heights, Minnesota. 


EDUCATIONAL—BOOKS—SCHOOLS 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time 
with 5SO-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 


oye, nformation booklet free, American School, Dept. 
X225, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Iilinois, 


SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 
BAKE NEW GREASELESS DOUGHNUTS IN KITCHEN. Half 


profit selling stores. 
Dustin Ray, 3005 South’ 15th, Minneapolis 7. 


INVENTORS 
INVENTORS—INFORMATION ON PATENT PROCEDURE 


FURNISHED on request, without obligation. John Ran- 


do! istered Patent Attorney, 258 Columbian Build. 
ing. Washington 1. D.C. dow 


PETS & BREEDING STOCK 
s000 Seana RAISING FURS. Sample magazine 
a, ‘588 Mt, Pleasant, Toronto, Canada 


J0c for mailing costs. 


y mail from | 





Fce! VALUABLE U.S.A! 


ensation et-Acquainted Offer! 
Get this scarce genuine postage stamp, 
as illustrated, picturing first U.S.A. 
(issued in 1847!) PLUS big collec- 
tion of 30 all-different United States: 
19th century, valuable $5 stamp, etc. 
PLUS collection beautiful Commem- 
oratives including ‘93 Columbian, 
Boy Scouts, Wild West, many others. 
XTRA: other exciting offers; 64-page ector 
juide; Big Bargain Catalog of U. S. Stamps. Sen 
Supplies Limited. Act Now! 
HARRIS, 2456 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 


@ cloth bag contains over I, 
~ % Postage stamps — from more 
strange countries in Asia, Europe, Africa, 
South Seas, etc.! U apicked. unsorted—j 
received from foreign natives, banks, mi 
aries. Nobody knows what s 
eed worth over 
$10 at Catalog 


iron Clothes Without Shine! 


Take the shine off slacks and skirts, seams, pocket flaps. 
ete., on gabardine, serge, dull-surfaced silks, faille and 
nylon. t’s all done while you tron. SHINE-PROOF 
IRON COVER fits on steam iron. Handier than a press 
cloth—see your work as you iron. , yy guer- 
antee! SHINE-PROOF COVER, 59¢ postage 

two for $1. Order from Sunset House, Hrs patos 
Building. Hollywood 46, California. 

SAVE MONEY ON HARDY—NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY 
STOCK! Get your FREE copy of Kelly Bros. new Color 
Catalog of dwarf fruit trees, berry plants, ornamental 
shrubs, new ‘‘everbearing’* peach, etc. Write now to: 
KELLY BROTHERS’ NURSERIES, Dansville, New York 


NEW CAPE ‘7tE.9" MADE 99" 
FROM OLD FUR COAT Gay 


Now have that out-of-style 

even discarded fur coat re- 

modeled into a lovely new 

eape with new lining. inter- 

lining, monogram. fur clean 

 —- all only $22.95. Write 

or Morton's new brochure 

showing 25 new styles at 

$22.95. many including fur 

hat, muff, or tote-bag. Or 

order style #100 pictured. Just x 

mail us your old fur coat, state drese size, 

height. Pay when new cape arrives. Mor- 

$2; # work praised by editors of HARPER'S 
AZAAR,. GLAMOUR, and many others, 


MORTON'S, Dept. 8-C, 


312 SEVENTH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, 4, D.C. 


INCREASE YOUR MAIL ORDER SALES. 
If you'd like more information about how you can ad- 
vertise your mail order product or service to millions 
of families like yours everywhere, write today to Special 
Accounts Dept. Room 257. 


TOWN JOURNAL, West Washington $q., Phila. 5, Pa. 
SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


eee 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—VIRUS FREE Our lants are 
grown from virus-free foundation stock in fumigated soil. 
Plants available in most as varieties. Write for our 
free catalog describing the varieties and best method of 
growing them 

__3. Hi. Shivers Plant Farms, Box T-56 Allen, Maryland. 
25 EVERGREENS—S$S. HEALTHY, SELECTED TREES, 6” 

tall, three to five years old. Five each: Colorado 

Blue Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
on las Fir. Postpaid planting time. Free 

italog 

Musser Forests, Inc., Box 24-BC, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
GLADIOLUS, HUNDRED “REDWOOD EMPIRE” BULBETS. 
Or fifty Giant Muskmelion, or fifty Rainbow Sweetcorn 
$1.00. Gladhaven Sebastopol, California 


HOBBIES—MODELS—SUPPLIES 
SS eee 
MAKE YOUR OWN LOVELY FLOWERS. ONLY $1.00. Com- 
plete, easy-step kit makes flowers so real they'll fool bees! 


Choose roses, — carnations, or jonquils. Postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Graham's, Media, nsylvania 


COINS 


Eee» 
“TOP CASH PAID ALL RARE COINS. Whitman's Hand- 
book $1.00; Guidebook be! a” Albums 35c¢ each. Giant 
bargain retail cata 


‘sa, 4514 Norn’ 30 30th, Omaha 11, Nebraska. 


STAMPS 


FIRST UN SET. Amo world’s prettiest stamps. Only 
10c Approvals. Weiles, Box 1246-TJ, N.Y.C. 8 














MISCELLANEOUS 


CESSPOOL—SEPTIC TANK—TROUBLES?—USE “SEPTi- 
maeic."’ ney flush down toil Save pumping, dig- 
~ we Stop . Non-toxic. Complete treatment, $3.98 
= id. Details Free. Guaranteed. ome, 
arm, Garden Research, Box 4642, Noroton, Conn. 


SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


Convert headlights into powerful fog- 
lights with new amber contact lenses that 
slip on and off, fit all sealed-beam head- 
lights. Suction holds them in place when 
pressed on. Slide off by hand and store in 
glove compartment. 98¢ a pair. FogMaster 
Co., Dept. T2, 205 W. 19 St., New York 11. 


Double cosmetic shelf has a_ built-in 
cleansing tissue dispenser at bottom. Makes 
an attractive house-warming gift. Sturdy met- 
al, 11” wide and 12” high. Choice of pastel 
pink, yellow, white or black, in feather tone 
finish. $3.95. Decorative Metal Products, 
Dept. AL, 100 W. 13th Ave., Denver 4, Colo. 


All-purpose garden tool. Cape Cod 
Weeder used in cranberry bogs has been 
adopted by gardeners for weeding, rooting 
out crab grass, root cutting. Sturdily built 
for lifetime use, with an indestructible steel 
blade and hardwood handle, $1. Eagle Prod- 
ucts, Dept. TJ, Box 84A, Meriden, Conn. 
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First Aid 
I pray you, almost drown, my dear, 
Or have a broken arm. 
With such things, when I hover near, 
You will not suffer harm. 


My respiration’s energetic; 
At traction I’m a saint; 

I know the very best emetic; 
But if you bleed, I'll faint! 


—E. V. Greenfield 


Optimist: One who thought this would 
be a new definition of one. 


Invited Out 


A vague anxiety fills the air, 
A slight uneasiness is growing— 
She wonders what she’s going to wear, 
He wonders how to keep from going. 


—Stephen Schlitzer 
* . 
Most women who aren’t married take 


the view that a bachelor is merely un- 
improved property. 


Small Fry 


Constant ardor 
For the larder. 


—M. M. Parrish 


“Good to see you, Monk! What’s new?” 


The soft white skin that most girls de- 
sire is ermine. 


Head Work 
I used to brush there; 
Now I blush there. 
—D. E. Twiggs 


7 . . 


Gossips: People who chin and bare it. 


Sand-Wish 


Our venom and strife over dollars 

Are certain, they say, to demean us; 

But what sweeter woe could there be 
than to know 

We had money to let come between us? 


—Tom Talman 


“That makes twice this week he’s forgotten his glasses.” 


FEBRUARY, 1956 








“How Iuse 
Murine for 
tired eyes” 


ILKA CHASE, well-known actress 
on Broadway, screen and TV; 
author; star of the weekly TV show, 
** Masquerade Party.”’ 


This vivacious lady is busy prac- 
tically around the clock, and often 
her eyes feel tired and tense. 
That’s why she likes gentle 
Murine. It soothes and refreshes 
her eyes quick as a wink. Try it! 
See how quickly Murine helps 
wash away that feeling of fatigue. 
It makes your eyes feel good! 


Murine Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





A GREYHOUND 


VACATION 
TOUR 


eo} gr oh l-lalal—le mage] am ele L 


Plan now to get the most out of your 
1956 vacation, anywhere in America! 
Greyhound Travel Bureau experts 
will arrange your trip, including 
reservations—at no extra cost. Ask 
Greyhound (or your travel agent) 
about the hundreds of Expense-Paid 
Tours including hotels, sightseeing at 
one low price. See examples below: 
NEW YORK CITY, 7 days from Detroit 

MONTREAL-QUEBEC, 5 days from Boston . 
LAS VEGAS-GRAND CANYON, 4 days from Los Angeles $48.11 


U.S, tax extra. Prices subject to change. 
Similar tours available from your home town, 


FREE! MAP OF U.S. A.—WITH TOUR FACTS! 


Mail t T , 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, i. 
for col asioe-cioning map. 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


Send me special infor- 
mation on a tour to: 


TOWN JOURNAL EDITORIAL 


The school problem 


What are the best ways to make sure of better schools? In 
thousands of towns this winter the school leaders, the boards of 
education, the parents and good citizens are wrestling with this 
question. It’s one of the big ones. 

We all want the best possible education for the young- 
sters. We want them to be well equipped to make their livings 
and to live in the world of tomorrow. And for them tomorrow 
is not far away. 

Swift changes these last ten years have aggravated the 
situation. More pupils arrive at school age. New communities 
have sprung up and old ones have expanded. Normal building 
programs were delayed by wars. Costs have risen so that the 
old tax bases and debt limits have become inadequate. 

Because of these and other conditions, the pressure has 
risen for the Federal Government to help, especially with build- 
ing funds. To many people Federal money offers the easy and 
proper solution. 

ee ae 


From the nation’s beginnings public education has been a 
local and state responsibility. At first private contributions 
paid teachers and financed schools. In time tax-supported public 
schools became general and school attendance compulsory. 
Everyone agreed that welfare and progress demanded a literate 
people. Towns and townships taxed themselves for schools. In 
time, so that children in poor areas might have equal chances 
with others, state school funds were provided. Along with the 
state funds, state laws set up certain requirements for the schools 
which the money supported. 

If state aid helped to make better schools, why not Federal 
aid? Isn’t this all one country? 

Too little thought is given these days to the value of having 
48 different states in our system of governments. True, it may 
not make sense to have 48 sets of traffic, divorce or liquor 
laws when people move about with no need to note the boundary 
lines between states. But we need to remind ourselves of the 
reasons why in the Constitution the national government was 
limited to certain fields, while all other powers were reserved 
to the states and the people. The forefathers knew the dangers 
of Federal power; they intended that Americans should remain 
free. 

The present proposals for Federal aid to schools try to lean 
away from Federal control. However, once the practice of Fed- 
eral aid begins it will never be stopped. No law is permanent. 
Any new Congress can change it. Once Federal school aid be- 
gins, Federal school control will be only a matter of time. 


x * * 


Meanwhile, what about the school needs? All the states 
once called backward are now making great strides forward. 
Many states now handicapped for school money are in that fix 
because their tax laws and debt limits are out of date. Many 
communities have not planned to take advantage of new econ- 
omies in building construction which can greatly reduce the 
cost per school room. Not enough study has been given to all- 
year use of the school plant nor to whether fewer and larger 
schools would be feasible. And no state has proven that it can’t 
meet its needs. 

Probably the most helpful step the Federal Government 
could take now would be to announce that it has no intention 
to appropriate money for local school uses. Then states and 
local authorities, without waiting for easy help, will take care 
of their problems. Thus they will save the wear and tear of 
sending their money to Washington and back, and save their 
freedom from another hazard of Federal control. 


GREYHOUND 
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That night... Rugby lost its voice 


... but, with Western Electric’s 
help, telephone service was fully 
restored 4 days later! 


THURSDAY, 7:20 P.M. — Fire breaks 
out in building next to Bell telephone 
office in Rugby, N. D. Eleven minutes 
later, smoke and flames drive operators 
from switchboards. Telephone office 
totally destroyed. All telephones in 
Rugby and the surrounding commu- 
nities out of service! 

9:00 P.M. — Local telephone crews get 
five emergency telephones in service. 
9:30 P.M. — Western Electric Installa- 
tion Supervisor 65 miles away—alerted 
by telephone people in Rugby — contin- 
ues rush assembly of crew of installers 
from many points in North Dakota. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


Orders replacement equipment from 
Western Electric’s Distributing House 
in Minneapolis. 

MIDNIGHT—Truck with switchboards, 
cable and other equipment leaves Min- 
neapolis. 

FRIDAY, 2:00 A.M. — First group of 
installers reaches Rugby . 
preliminary work. 

7:00 P.M.— Truck from Minneapolis 
arrives, after battling severe snow 
storms. 


. . begins 


8:30 P.M. — One section of switchboard 
already installed and in operation in 
temporary quarters. 

SATURDAY, 6:00 A.M. — Two more 
sections of switchboard in service. Work 
continues round the clock all week-end. 


MONDAY, P.M. — Service fully re- 
stored to all telephones in Rugby and 
the surrounding communities. 
* ¥ * 

Seldom has the value of Western Elec- 
tric as a part of the Bell System been 
more sharply pointed up than during 
the Rugby emergency. 


To us — as the manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit of the System — fast work in 
times of disaster is nothing new. 


But here’s how this Bell System per- 
formance struck the editor of the local 
paper: “. .. Who else would have the 
organization, the resources, the know 
how . . . to work such a miracle as 
Western Electric and the telephone 
company worked here in the past 
few days?” 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





indoor time is Ray-O-Vac 


FLASHLIGHT TIME! 


Knurled for good grip. Ring hanger. 3 sizes have 3- 
position, lock-type switch with signal button; push- 
pull ring switch optional on 2-cell. $4.85—$2.35 


Pierce blackest night with 3500- to 4000-foot beam. 
3-cell or 5-cell power. Ring hanger, removable end 
cap. 3-pesition switch, signal button. $2.95, $3.95 


From attic to basement... in car and garage... check 
your needs for portable Ray-O-Vac lights... powered 
by dependable Ray-O-Vac batteries. For your safety and 
convenience, order now .. . before you forget . .. while 
your dealer has a complete selection. 


New, different!—Ray-O-Vac's exclusive push-pull . Small but powerful beam of light! Pocket clip. New 
ring switch for fast, easy action. Sharp, bright spot. — swivel-action head, rotary switch. Knurled for good 
Polished chrome. Three sizes. $1.75—$2.25 grip. Keep a couple handy—each only 59¢ 


Versatile! Carry, hang up, or set on end. Swivel Unbreakable lucite lens. 3-inch reflector throws 
head. Shines over a mile. 3-position switch, signal wide spot. Adjustable elastic headband, convenient 
button. Use lantern or flashlight batteries. $4.95 line switch. Waterproof battery pouch. $2.98 


re N88 ASRS IS ES | OC RPL SAAT EE Se Sy 


How about “sealed-in-stee/l"’ batteries? 


EERIE A 


King-Size Power 25¢ 


Polyethylene protected. 


SE APE 


— 


Regular Power 15¢ 


Billions sold. 


RO Se 


Both fit all standard flashlights. Only Ray-O-Vac is fully sealed-in-steel. A new 
Both are guaranteed against flashlight and batteries are yours if corrosion occurs. 
corroding your flashlight. 
© 1956 by Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. Ray-O-Vac Canada, Ltd., pence 
SOL: PT RS SNOT iiss BIT US 





